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GENERAL  VIEW  OE  GLASTONBURY. 

The  following  account  of  this  noble  and 
extensive  abbey  is  given  by  Brown  Willis,  Esq. 
with  notes  by  Thomas  Hearn  e,  M.  A. 

This  place  * is  famous  in  our  old  historians 
for  the  ancientest  church  in  Great  Britain, 
being  built  as  they  say,  by  Joseph  of  Ari- 
inathsea  in  the  31st  year  after  the  death  of 
our  Saviour  Christ. f It  was  the  first  monas- 


* Tanner’s  Notit  Monast.  p.  193.  f Vide 
Cod,  MS.  de  antiquitate  et  augmentatione 
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tery  in  England,  being  founded  by  St.  Patrick, 
and  afterwards  liberally  endowed  by  King  Ina, 
and  other  Saxon  Kings.  St.  Dunstan  intro- 
duced here  benedictine  monks.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  and  valued  26  Hen.  VIII. 
at  3311/.  7 s.  4 d.  per  an.  according  to  Dugdale, 
but  according  to  the  account  published  in 
Speed,  and  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burton,  at 
3508/.  13s.  4 d.  ob.  q. 

AB3ATS. 

1.  St.  Patrick,  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
this  place  anno  425,  is  reputed  the  first  abbat. 
Our  writers*  mention  him  to  have  lived  here 
as  an  hermite  39  years,  and  to  have  converted 

vetustae  ecclesiae  S.  Mariae  Glaston.  in  bibl. 
Bodl.  super  D.  I.  Art.  14.  p.  1.  Auctor  autem 
fuit  Joannes  Glastoniensis  ccenobii  monachus, 
ut  e pag.  septima  liquet.  * Leland  de  Scrip- 
torib.  p.  38. 
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the  Irish  anno  433,  Sir  James  Ware  tells  ns, 
in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  that  he  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Armagh. 

2.  St.  Benignus  his  scholar  is  reckoned*  the 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Patrick  at  Armagh, 
as  well  as  here. 

3.  Worget,  or  Wargret,  occurs  next  in 
William  of  Malmsbury’s  catalogue.  His  name 
is  mentioned  in  a charter  anno  60  f . 

4.  Lademundf  occurs  next,  and  after  him 

5.  Bregoretd,  or  Beorgret,  who  was  the  last 
British  abbat.  The  next  we  meet  with  is 

d.  Bearthwald,  or  Butwold,  who  was  the 
first  Saxon  abbat.^  Leland§  and  others  sup- 

* Guil.  Malmsb.  de  Antiq.  Glaston.  eccl.  apud 
cl.  Galei  Historic  Brit.  Scriptor,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
f Mon.  Angl.  J Vide  hist,  antedict  de  antiq. 
et  augm.  eccl.  Glast.  p.  72.  § De  Scriptor. 

p.QO. 
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pose  lie  was  made  Abbat  of  Reculver  by  Theo- 
dore Archbishop  of  Cant.  He  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  either  in  the  year  691,* 
0.1  else  in  692. f 

7.  Hengisel  is  mentioned  in  the  Monasticon 
to  have  been  made  abbat  anno  678,  and  to  have 
continued  9 years,  after  whom 

8.  Hemgislus,  or  Hemgistus  occurs  as  a 
different  abbat,  who  was  living  anno  704  and 
was  succeeded  by 

9.  Berwald,  whose  successor  in  the  year  712 
was 

10.  Albeorth,  Aldbeorth,  or  Albert. X He 
was  succeeded  anno  7 19  by 

1 1 . iEthfrid,  or  Echfrid,  who  continued 
abbat  10  years,  and  was  succeeded  anno  729,  by 

* Vide  Whartoni  Angl.  Sacr.  tom.  i.  p.  94. 
f Vide  ibid,  uti  etiam  Godwin,  de  Praesulib. 
p.  62.  X Guil.  Malmsb.  apud  Galeuin.  loc. 
supra  citato,  p 310. 
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12.  Cengillus,  called  by  others  Oengislus, 
whose  successor 

13.  Cumbertus,  called  in  the  Monasticon 
Tumbertus,  occurs  abbat  anno  745,  and  is  said 
to  have  presided*  here  nine  years.  He  died 
about  the  year  754,  and  was  succeeded  by 

14.  Tican,f  after  whom  came 

15.  Guban,J  who  was  made  abbat  anno  76'Q, 
upon  whose  death 

16.  Waldon  was  elected  abbat,  and  sat  here 
22  years,  as  his  successor 

17*  Beadwlf  did  six  years.  The  next  that  I 
meet  with  is 


* Guil.  Malmsb,  apud  Galeum,  loc.  supra 
citato,  p.  313.  f Mon.  Angl.  t.  i.  J Though 
there  is  a difference  in  writers  as  to  the  fol- 
lowing succession,  yet  I have  adjusted  it  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  I could  by  comparing 
them  together,  and  pitching  upon  that  account 
which  I took  to  be  the  best. 
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18.  Cuman,  who  continued  abbat  only  two 
years,  though  according  to  some  accounts 
eleven.  He  was  succeeded  anno  81 1 by 

19.  Mucan ; after  whom 

20.  Guthlac,  or  Cutlac,  occurs  abbat  anno 
824.  He  kept  this  preferment  till  the  time  of 
bis  death,  which  happened  anno  840,  and  he 
was  then  succeeded  by 

21.  Elmund,  or  Edmund,  of  whom  I find 
mention  in  the  year  851.  But  I am  not  certain 
when  he  died. 

22.  Hereferth  * occurs  next.  He  is  said  to 
have  continued  abbat  14  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

23.  Sty  ward  f about  the  year  891. 

24.  Aldhunus  (called  Athelmus  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon,  and  by  others  Adelmus,)  was  the 


* Vide  Guil.  Malrnsb  apud  Galeum,  ut  supra* 
f Mon.  Angl.  tom.  i. 
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next  abbat,  though  Mr.  Warton*  questions 
whether  either  he  or  his  successor  Sigegarus 
were  ever  Abbats  of  Glastonbury.  He  is  said 
to  be  uncle  to  St.  Dunstan,  anno  905, f he  was 
made  the  first  Bishop  to  Wells,  from  whence 
he  was  preferred  to  the  Archbishoprick  of 
Canterbury. 

25.  iElfric  is  placed  next  in  the  catalogue ; 
but  when  he  was  made  abbat  appears  not. 

26.  St.  Dunstan  about  the  year  936,  was 
made  abbat,  and  continuing  so  22  years,  was 
first  made  Bishop  of  Worcester,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  London,  and  at  length  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  During  his  being  abbat  he  was 
banished  for  some  time  by  King  Edwin,  and 
one  Elsius,  who  is  called  Pseudo-abbas,;);  was 

* Angl*  Sacr.  tom.  i.  p.  556,  557.  f Videsis 
Godwin,  de  Praesul.  p.  414.  J G.  Malmesb, 
apud  Galeum,  ut  antea. 
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placed  in  his  stead.  This  El  sins  occurs  abbat 
anno  956,  21  of  St.  Dunstan,  but  was  displaced 
the  next  year  on  St.  Dunstan’s  return. 

27.  Egelwardus  is  mentioned  as  abbat  anno 
963,  and  again  anno  965  in  a charter  of  King 
Edgar’s,  after  whom 

28.  iElfstanus  occurs  abbat  anno  966,  * 
whose  successor 

29.  Sigegarus  (who  is  said  to  have  presided  here 
28  years)  occurs  abbat  anno  985.  He  was, 
according  to  some  authors,f  made  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  died  anno  995.  He  was 
succeeded  as  Abbat  of  Glastonbury  by 

30.  Berred,  or  Beorthred,  anno  993,  who 
enjoying  this  office  at  least  16  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

3 ) . Brithwinus,  called  in  some  authors  Merew- 

* Ita  e Coll,  amicissimi  Viri  Thomse  Tan- 
neri,  S.  T.  P.  f Vide  Godwinum  de  Prsesul. 
p.  415.  et  Whartoni  Angl.  S.  tom.  i.  p.  557. 
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nit,  or  Merethwith,  * who  after  he  had  go- 
verned this  monastery  ten  years  was  made 
Bishop  of  Wells,  and  was  succeeded  at  Glas- 
tonbury by 

39.  Ailwardus,  or  Egelward,  anno  1027.  He 
continued  abbat  26  years,  and  then 

33.  Ailnothus,  or  Egelnoth,  succeeded  anno 
1033.  He  was  the  last  Saxon  abbat,  and  is 
said  to  have  governed  2()  years,  though  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  his  deposition  anno 
1077,  and  says  nothing  of  his  being  restored 
again. 

34.  Turstinusf  succeeded  anno  1083.  Great 
complaints  were  made  against  him  by  his 
monks.  However  he  continued  abbat  here  19 
years,  and  expended  great  sums,  as  his  suc- 
cessor 


* Vide  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  558.  f G. 
Malmb  ut  antea.  Mon.  Ang. 
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35.  Herlewinus  likewise  did  in  new  building 
his  church.  This  Herlewinus  governed  also 
19  years,  and  died  anno  1120,  or  according  to 
the  account  in  Anglia  Sacra,* * * §  anno  1 1 10',  after 
whom  succeeded 

36.  Sigfrid,  brother  of  Ralph  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  but  he  being,  anno  1126,f  made 
Bishop  of  Chichester, 

37.  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen, 
was  made  abbat  of  this  place,  which  he  held 
(with  the  Brshoprick  of  Winchester,  to  which 
three  years  after  he  was  promoted  anno  1 \ 29,1) 
for  the  space  of  45  § years.  He  died  anno 

* G.  Malmsb.  ut  antea  Mon.  Ang.  tom.  i. 
p.  298.  f Guil.  Malms,  apud  cl.  Galeum,  p.  334. 

Godwin  (p.  541.)  says  he  was  made  bishop  the 

year  before.  J Lelandi  Coll  tom.  ii.  p*  358. 

§ Ita  in  Continuatione  G.  Malmsb.  de  antiq. 
eccl.  Glaston.  in  Archivis  Bibl.  Bodl.  fol. 
51.  a. 
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1171,  and  lyes  buried  in  Ivinglio  church  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  in  which  parish  he  founded  a 
nunnery,  the  mannor  thereof  belonging  to  the 
see  of  Winchester,  and  was  succeeded  the  same 
year  by 

38.  Robert  Prior  of  Winchester,  a person  of 
eminent  virtues,  very  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  a considerable  benefactor  to  the  abbey,* 
who  having  presided  seven  years,  died  on  the 
4th  of  the  Calends  of  May,f  and  was  buried  in 
the  south  part  of  the  Chapter-house.  After 
his  death  there  was  no  abbat  elected  all  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  but  this  abbey  was  in  the 
king’s  hands  under  custody  first  of  Peter  de 
Marcy  a Monk  of  Cluny,  who  died  anno  1 1 84,  J 
in  which  year  the  whole  monastery,  except 


* Vide  Continuation  G.  Malmsb.  de  antiq. 
eccl.  Glaston.  in  Archivis  Bibl.  Bodl.  fol.  51.  a. 
t Ibid.  J Ibid.  fol.  52 . b. 
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part  of  the  abbat’s  lodgings  and  the  steeple, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  after  which  the  king 
sent  one  of  his  chamberlains,  Ralph  Fitz- 
Stephen,*  to  take  care  of  the  Revenues  of  the 
abbey,  who  began,  and  in  great  part  finished, f 
a new  church  and  the  offices  of  the  house, 
which  were  perfected  by 

39.  Henry  de  Saliaco,  or  de  Soilli,  called  in 
some  authors,  H.  de  Juliaco,  and  in  others^ 
Henry  Swansey,  who  was  made  abbat  in  the 
year  1 1 89,§  being  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Richard  the  First.  In  his  time  the  tomb 
of  the  famous  King  Arthur  was  found  in  the 


* Ita  in  Consinuatione  G.  Malmsb.  de  antiq. 
eccl.  Glaston.  in  Archivis  Bibl.  Bodl.  fol.  52.  b. 
f Ibid.  fol.  54.  a.  X Vhte  Lelandi  I tin.  vol  iii. 
p.  84.  et  part,  primam  Appendicis  ad  Coll, 
p.  48.  § Contin.  Guil.  Malmsb.  ut  antea, 

fol.  55.  a 
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cemitery,*  and  by  the  care  of  this  abbat 
(though  others,  with  less  probability,f  say  it 
was  done  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor  Henry 
de  Blois)  it  was  translated  into  the  abbey 
church,  and  a noble  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  on  which  were  certain  verses  hxed, 
whereof  this  abbat  J is  reported  to  have  been 
the  author.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  he 
governed  not  long.  For  being,  anno  1 1 93,§ 
made  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  the  intent  that 
Savarieus  Bishop  of  Wells  might  be  his  succes- 
sor, and  annex  this  abbey  to  his  see,  the  said 

* Lelandi  Coll.  tom.  i.  p.  £64,  et  tom.  iii, 
p.  154.  Vide  item,  part  i.  Appendicis  ad  Lei. 
Coll.  p.  9.  43,  48,  et  50.  f Vide  part  i.  Ap.  ad 
Lei.  Col.  p.  50.  + Lei.  Itin.  p.  84.  § LeL 

Coll.  tom.  i.  p.  291.  et  Godwin,  de  PraesuL 
p.  511.  Vide  quoque  Continuat.  praedict.  GuiL 
Malms,  f.  56.  b.  et  f.  57.  a. 
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40.  Savaricus* * * §  accordingly  succeeded  him, 
and  did  annex  the  same  to  Wells  for  some 
time,  and  styled  himself  Bishop  f of  Glaston- 
bury, upon  which  a great  controversy  J ensued, 
and  the  monks  anno  1 199,  elected 

41.  William  Pica§  for  their  abbat;  but  this 

election  was  very  hotly  contested,  even  to 
excommunication.  Whereupon  William  Pica 
repaired  to  Rome  to  the  Pope,  and  died  there, 
being  thought  to  be  poysoned  ||  by  the  means 
of  Savaricus.  But  Savaricus  did  not  survive 
long,  nor  did  this  controversy  end  with  his 
death,  which  happened  anno  1205  AT  For 

* Contin  G.  Malmsb.  f.  56.  b.  f Godw.  de 

Prces.  p.  421.  X De  qua  controversia  fuse 

agitur  apud  Angl.  Sacr.  t.  i.  p.  578.  et  seqq. 

§ Cont.  G.  Malms,  f.  57.  b.  et  Angl.  Sacr.  t.  i. 
p.  304.  ||  Cont.  G.  Malms,  f.  59.  b.  Ang.  Sacr. 

t.  i.  p.  582.  IT  Angl.  Sacr.  loc.  cit.  p.  583. 
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Joceline  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Wells  con- 
tinued* his  claim  to  the  abbey,  which  he  kept  on 
foot  for  above  12  years,  when  this  confusion 
was  ended  by  the  final  agreement  made  at 
$haftsbury  the  8tli  day  after  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  anno  1218,  and  shortly 
after 

42.  William  Vigor  monkf  (or  Capellanus  as 
he  is  styled  in  Anglia  Sacr  J)  of  Glastonbury, 
was  made  abbat,  who  dying  on  the  14  th  of  the 
Calends  of  Octob.§  was  buried  in  the  chapter- 
house  on  the  north  side,  and 

43.  Robert  Prior  of  Bath  (a  courteous, 
modest,  pious,  and  good  man,||)  was  elected 
abbat  2 1st  of  Oct.  1223.  He  resigned  on 

* Angl.  Sacr.  loc.  cit.  p.  583.  f Contin.  G. 
Malms,  p.  62.  a.  et  Coll.  MSS.  cl.  Tanneri. 
X Tom.  i.  p.  583.  § Angl.  Sac.  ibid.  ||  Contin. 

G.  Malms,  f.  6?.  b.  Ang.  Sac.  t i.  p<  583. 
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Thursday  in  Passion  Week,*  and  returning  to 
Bath  contented  himself  with  an  annuity  of  6 0/. 
per  annum  from  the  monastery  for  life. 
Whereupon 

44,  Michael  de  Ambresbury  succeeded  on 
the  Tuesday  following,  and  received  the  bene- 
diction on  St.  Mark’s  day  in  the  year  1235.f 
After  he  had  governed  with  great  reputation 
several  years,  and  done  much  good  to  the 
abbey,  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  age,  on 
the  Calends  of  Marcli  anno  1252.  + He  died 
the  year  after  his  resignation  § on  the  nativity 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  church  with  a Latin  epitaph. 

45.  Roger  Forde,  a man  of  great  learning 

* Angl.  Sacr.  t.  i.  p 583.  f Cont.  G.  Malm, 
f.  63.  b.  Ang.  Sacr.  t.  i.  p.  583.  J Cont.  G.  M. 
f.  6b.  b.  et  Ang.  S.  tom  i,  p„  584.  § Contin. 

G.  Malms  f.  66.  a. 
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and  eloquence,*  was  elected  on  the  4th  on  the 
Nones,f  and  confirmed  on  the  7th  of  the  Ides,}; 
of  March  in  1252.  He  was  killed  at  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester’s  palace  at  Bromley  in 
Kent,  in  a journey  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
church  on  the  sixth  of  the  Nones  of  October, 
anno  126 1,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  § 

46.  Robert  de  Pereton,  or  de  Pederton,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  month  of  November,  126l.||  He 
died  on  the  last  day  of  March,  anno  1274,5? 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  with  a 
Latin  epitaph. 

47.  John  de  Taunton,  Monk  of  Glastonbury, 


* Con.  G.  Mals.  f.  66,  a.  Ang.  S.  t.  i.  p.  584. 
f Ang.  S.  ibid.  J Contin.  G.  Malms,  f.  66.  a. 
Ang  S.  loc.  cit.  § Cont.  G.  Malms,  f.  68.  b. 
Ang.  S.ibid.  ||  Cont.  G.  Malms,  ibid-  Ang. 
S.  loc.  cit.  5T  Cont.  G.  Malms,  f.  70.  a. 
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was  elected  the  Thursday  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Barnabas,  anno  1274.*  He  diedf  at  Domerham 
(a  great  mhnnor  in  Wiltshire  belonging  to  this 
abbey,  and  giving  name  to  an  hundred  in  that 
county)  on  Michaelmass  Day  at  night,  in  the 
year  12Q0,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church 
with  a Latin  epitaph. 

48.  John  de  Kancia  succeeded He  died 
on  the  18th  of  the  Cal  of  Dec.  anno  1313,  and 
was  buried  in  a fine  new  tomb,  which  he  built 
for  himself  in  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  the  Calends  of  Jan. 

49.  Geffry  Fromont§  succeeded.  He  began  || 

* Cont.  G.  Malms.  f»  70.  b.  f Ibid.  f.  73.  a. 
et  Ang.  Sacr,  t.  i.  p.  585.  J Pat.  20.  E 1. 
Contin.  G.  Malms,  f.  73.  a.  Quin  et  consuJend. 
Coll.  cl.  Tanneri,  cui  his  in  rebus  me  mult  a de- 
here  gratus  agnosco.  § Pat.  1.  E.  II.  Pat  i6. 
E.  IT.  Cont.  G.  Malms  f.  73.  b.  |j  Leland’s 
Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  84. 
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the  great  hall,  and  made  the  chapter-house  to 
the  middle,  and  dying  anno  1322,  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  church,*  and  thereupon 

50.  Walter  de  Tanton,  alias  Hec,  f was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  but  died  before  confir- 
mation. During  the  short  time  he  presided 
here  he  made  the  front  of  the  choir  with  the 
curious  stone  images  where  the  crucifix  stood.]: 
He  was  succeeded  by 

51.  Adam  de  Solbury,§  (ealPd  by  Leland[| 

Sodbyri,  and  by  the  Continuer*!!  of  Malmsbury 
Sobbury)  who  gave  the  seven  great  bells 
belonging  to  the  church,  and  dying  anno 
1335,  • 

52.  John  de  Breinkton,  or  B reinton,  ** 


* Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  83.  f Ibid,  et 
Contin.  G.  Malms,  f.  75.  b.  t Leland’s  Itin. 
loc.  cit.  § Reg.  Wells.  ||  Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  84. 
IT  F.  76.  a **  Pat.  8.  E.  III.  Cont  G.  Malm, 

f.  77-  b. 
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was  elected  and  was  succeeded  in  the  year 
1341,  by 

53.  Walter  Monington,  or  de  Monyton,* 
who  being  a very  considerable  benefactor  to 
this  abbey,  made  the  vault  of  the  choir,  and  of 
the  presbytery,  and  lengthened  the  presbytery, 
two  arches,  and  dying  anno  1374,  4g  Ed.  III. 
had  for  his  successor 

54.  John  Chinnock,f  who  finished  what  had 
been  begun  by  Monington.  He  built  the 
cloyster,  dormitory,  and  fratery,  and  perfected 
the  great  hall  and  chapter-house,  begun  by 
Abbat  Fromont,  and  having  continued  abbat 
near  50  years,  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house, 
anno  1420,  and  was  succeeded  by 

55.  Nicholas  Frome,t  who  dying  anno  1455, 
was  succeeded  anno  1456  by 


* Reg.  W^ells.  Cont.  G.  Malms,  f.  78.  a.  Lei. 
Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  83.  f Cont.  G.  Malms,  f.  79.  b. 
X Reg.  Wells.  Contin.  G.  Malms,  f.  79.  a. 
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56'.  Walter  More,*  who  died  the  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by 

57.  John  Sellwode,f  who  dying'  anno  14Q3, 

58.  Richard  Beere  was  installed  abbat  Jan.  20, 
in  the  same  year.  He  built  J the  new  lodgings 
by  the  great  chamber  called  the  king’s  lodgings 
in  the  gallery,  as  also  the  new  lodgings  for 
secular  priests  and  clerks  of  our  lady.  He 
likewise  built  the  greatest  part  of  Edgar’s 
chapell  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  arched 
the  east  part  of  the  church  on  both  sides, 
strengthened  the  steeple  in  the  middle  by  a 
vault  and  two  arches,  (otherwise  it  had  fallen) 
made  a rich  altar  of  silver  gilt,  and  set  it  before 
the  high  altar,  and  returning  out  of  Italy, 
(where  he  had  been  embassador)  he  made  a 


* Reg.  Wells.  Cont.  G.  Malms,  f.  7Q.  b. 
f Ibid.  + Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  85.  Wood’s 
Athense  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  640. 
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chapell  of  our  Lady  of  Lorretto,  joining’  to  the 
north  side  of  the  body  of  the  church.  He  made 
withall  the  chapel  of  the  sepulchre  in  the  south 
end  of  the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church,  an 
alms-house  (with  a chapell)  in  the  north  part 
of  the  abbey  for  7 or  10  poor  women,  and  the 
mannor  place  at  Sharpham  in  the  park  (two 
miles  west  from  Glastonbury)  which  had  been 
before  nothing  else  but  a poor  lodge.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  Jan.  1524,  and  was  buried  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  body  of  the  church  under  a 
plain  marble.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  third 
of  March  following  by 

59.  Richard  Why  ting,*  who  finished  Edgar’s 
chapell,  and  having  governed  with  great  pru- 
dence and  judgment  till  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution, was,  for  withstanding  the  reformation 


* Leland’s  Itin.  vol.iii.  p.  85.  Wood’s  Athen. 
Gxon.  vol.  i-  col.  640. 
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and  refusing  to  surrender  his  abbey,  anno  1540, 
hanged,*  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Glastonbury, 
being  drawn  thither  upon  an  hurdle  from 
Wells,  where  he  had  been  condemned  at 
the  assizes,  and  then  hanged  upon  the  hill 
where  St.  Michael's  church,  now  called  the 
Torr,  stands.  After  which  his  head  was  set 
upon  the  abbey  gate,  and  his  quarters  were 
disposed  of  to  Wells,  Bath,  Ilchester,  and 
Bridgewater.  Shortly  after  which  this  rich  and 
goodly  abbey,  surpassing  in  value,  as  well  as 
in  antiquity,  all  other  churches  in  England, 
excepting  Westminster  abbey,  having  been  the 
burial  place  of  several  kings,  and  other  great 
and  illustrious  personages,  was  by  sacrilegious 
hands  demolished ; insomuch  that  little  remains 
but  the  ruins,  a draught  of  which  being  repre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume 


* Br.  Tanner's  Preface  to  his  Notit.  Monast. 
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of  the  Monasticon,  I shall  refer  the  reader 
thither,  and  only  intimate  from  thence,  that 
the  buildings  with  the  offices  comprized 
60  acres  of  ground,  and  that  the  length  of  this 
church  with  Joseph’s  chapell  extended  itself 
580  feet,  which  was  a greater  length  than  any 
cathedral  in  England,  except  old  Paul’s.  Nor 
was  it,  no  doubt,  less  furnished  with  as  goodly 
and  stately  monuments  as  any  other  church, 
some  of  which  I shall  here  mention,  as  I find 
them  recorded  in  Leland,*  and  other  writers. 

King  Arthur  f and  his  Queen  Guenevira; 

Edmund  the  Elder ; 

Edward  de  la  Zouch  ; 

Humphrey  Stafford  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
who  died  anno  1469. 


* Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  84.  f De  Arthuro  et 
Guenevira  fuse  agitur  in  Lelandi  Collectaneis, 
et  in  prima  parte  Appendicis  quam  subjecit 
Amicus  noster. 
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| Knights. 


Tho.  Stawell ; 

John  Bikonel; 

Will.  Semar; 

Hugh  Monyngton  Sacr.  Theol.  Doc. 

GefFry  Fromont ; 

Walter  More ; 

J ohn  Taunton ; 

Mich.  Ambresbury ; 

Rob  Pedreton ; 

Walter  Taunton ; 

Walter  Monyngton ; 

John  Breinton; 

John  iSellwode ; 

Adam  Sodbury ; 

Nic.  Frome  ; 

Rich.  Beere ; 
besides  several  other  kings  and  great  persons, 
such  as. 

King  Edgar ; Cbel  King  of  Britain  father  of 
Helen,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great; 


> Abbats. 
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Carodoc  Duke  of  Cornwall ; King  Kentwynus ; 
St.  Patrick  with  two  of  his  disciples ; Gildas 
the  British  historian  ; fit.  David,  St.  Dunstan, 
St,  Idractus  with  his  seven  companions,  said  to 
be  martyrs;  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea;  St. 
Urbanus;  Hedda  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Brith- 
wald  Bishop  of  Wilton ; Brithwine  Bishop  of 
Wells  ; Seffridus  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Alfar, 

Athelstan, 

Elwin, 

Elnoth, 

But  a more  full  and  compleat  account  of  this 
place  being  to  be  met  with  in  other  authors 
that  are  extant,  I shall  omit  saying  any  thing 
farther,  and  will  conclude  with  these  verses  of 
that  eminent  antiquary  and  poet,  Michael 
Drayton,  who  speaking  of  the  fall  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey  in  the  46th  page  of  the  first  part 
of  his  Polyolbion  thus  expresseth  himself : 


s 
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O who  thy  ruine  sees  whom  wonder  doth  not 
fill 

With  our  great  fathers  pompe,  devotion,  and 
their  skill  ? 

Thou  more  than  mortall  power  (this  judgment 
rightly  wai’d) 

Then  present  to  assist,  at  that  foundation  laiM; 

On  whom  for  this  sad  waste,  should  Justice 
lay  the  crime  ? 

Is  there  a power  in  Fate,  or  doth  it  yeeld  to 
time  ? 

Or  was  their  error  such,  that  thou  could’st  not 
protect 

Those  buildings  which  thy  hand  did  with  their 
zeal  erect  ? 

To  whom  didst  thou  commit  that  monument, 
to  keepe 

That  suffreth  with  the  dead  their  memory  to 
sleepe  ? 
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When  not  great  Arthur's  tombe,  nor  holy 
Joseph’s  grave. 

From  sacriledge  hadjmwer  their  sacred  bones 
to  save ; 

He  who  that  God  in  man  to  his  sepulchre 
brought. 

Or  he  which  for  the  faith  twelves  famous  bat- 
tles fought. 

What  ? Did  so  many  kings  do  honor  to  that 
place. 

For  avarice  at  last  so  vilely  to  deface?  &c. 
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NORTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  THE  ABBEY  CHURCH 
OF  GLASTONBURY. 


The  foundation  plot  of  ground  on  which  the 
abbey  and  its  offices  were  erected,  comprised 
no  less  than  6 0 acres  within  the  walls  ; its  di- 
mensions were  as  follows  : — the  length  of  the 
body  of  the  church  to  the  basis  of  the  tower 
pillars,  was  220  feet;  breadth  of  the  tower 
equal  to  the  cross  aisle,  45  feet ; length  of  the 
choir  155  feet;  so  that  the  total  from  east  to 
west  was  420 ; to  wdiich  add  the  length  of  St. 
Joseph’s  chapel;  which  was  110  feet,  so  that  the 
whole  within  the  walls  will  be  found  to  have 
been  530  feet ; the  breadth  of  the  body  and 
side  aisles  was  85  feet,  equal  to  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  height  of  the  nave  or  vaulting. 
The  length  of  the  middle  cross  aisle  or 
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transept  from  north  to  south  was  220  feet. 
The  cloisters  were  exactly  square,  being  220 
feet ; their  area  answering  to  the  length  of  the 
nave  or  body  of  the  church.  Under  the  body 
of  the  church,  were  three  large  vaults  support- 
ed by  two  rows  of  strong  massive  pillars,  in 
which  lay  entombed  many  corpses  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages,  the  cloisters  adjoined 
the  church  on  the  south  side.  This  church 
contained  5 chapels,  St.  Edgar’s  which  stood 
just  behind  the  choir:  St.  Mary's  in  the  north 
aisle;  St-  Andrew’s  in  the  south  aisle,  the 
chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  ; and  at  the  south  angle.  The 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  floors 
were  inlaid  with  Norman  tile,  inscribed  with 
Scripture  sentences,  and  the  names  of  kings 
and  benefactors. 

But  to  give  the  reader  a competent  idea  of 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  of  this  stupendous 
abbey,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to 
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An  Inventory  of  the  Chambers,  Offi- 
ces, &c.  taken  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  great  chamber,  72  feet  long,  and 
24  feet  broad.  The  abbot’s  chamber,  the  se- 
cond chamber,  the  third  chamber,  the  fourth 
chamber,  the  fifth  chamber,  the  high  chamber, 
called  the  king’s  lodgings,  the  wardrobe  under 
the  king’s,  the  second  chamber  next  to  the 
king’s,  the  third  chamber,  the  fourth  chamber, 
two  chambers  called  the  inner  chambers. 

The  Prior’s  Lodgings, 

The  hall,  the  kitchen,  the  chapel,  the  but- 
tery, the  prior’s  chamber,  the  inner  chamber, 
the  bakehouse. 

The  Farmerers  Office- 
The  hall,  the  buttery,  the  kitchen,  the  chapel, 
the  inner  chamber,  the  cooks’  chamber,  the 
still  house. 

The  Almoner’s  House. 

The  inner  chamber,  the  buttery,  the  new 
chamber,  the  chamber  over  against  it. 
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In  another  Office 

A hall,  a chamber,  a chamber  called  Para- 
dise, the  inner  chamber. 

The  Friars*  Chamber, 

The  doctors  chamber,  the  bishop's  chamber, 
the  chapel,  the  buttery  chamber,  the  monks’ 
chamber,  the  parlour. 

The  Sexton’s  Office. 

The  chamber  hanged  with  green,  say 
The  Jubilers’  Office. 

The  Friary  Office. 

The  dairy  house. 

The  Sub-Almoner’s  Office. 

The  bake-house  belonging  to  the  sub-almo- 
ner’s office,  the  bishop’s  chambers,  the  cellarer 
chambers,  the  red  chamber,  the  green  chamber, 
the  broad  chamber,  the  chamber  next  to  it, 
the  white  chamber,  Paulett’s  chamber,  the 
fourth  bed-chamber,  the  middle  chamber,  the 
next  chamber,  the  doctor’s  chamber,  another 
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hall,  the  mill  house,  the  bakehouse,  the  brew- 
house,  the  armory,  where  there  were  a great 
number  of  swords,  guns,  bullets,  and  other 
materials  belonging  to  that  office*  The  con- 
vent’s kitchen,  40  feet  square ; the  archdeacon’s 
office,  the  gallery,  the  sextery,  the  kitchen, 
another  chapel,  the  little  parlour  under  the  gal- 
lery, the  great  hall  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cloisters  111  feet  long,  and  51  feet  broad,  hung 
at  the  upper  end,  with  a great  piece  of  arras, 
the  pantry,  the  buttery,  the  abbat’s  pump 
house,  the  abbat’s  stable,  where  there  were 
8 horses.  Horses,  mares,  and  colts,  kept  at 
Sharpham,  and  other  parks,  in  number  44.  In 
the  great  tower  7 large  bells;  in  the  high 
church  a number  of  costly  altars ; in  the  new 
chapel  a very  fair  tomb  of  King  Edgar,  copper 
gilt ; the  altar  set  with  images  gilt ; the  broad 
court  belonging  to  the  abbey  contained  in 
length  491  feet,  and  in  breadth  220  feet.  Of 
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this  immense  range  of  buildings,  scarce  a vestige 
is  now  to  be  seen ; all  that  remains  of  this  once 
magnificent  pile  are  some  fragments  of  the 
church,  St.  Joseph’s  chapel,  and  the  abbat’s 
kitchen ; the  rest  is  reduced  to  a heap  of 
rubbish,  loading  the  surface  of  its  site  with 
unseemly  ruins.  Some  of  the  south  walls  of 
the  choir  are  still  standing,  as  are  also  some 
pieces  of  St.  Edgar’s,  St.  Andrew’s  and  the 
Loretto  Chapel,  with  the  two  east  pillars  of 
the  tower,  and  a west  arch  leading  into  St. 
Joseph’s  chapel.  This  last-mentioned  chapel, 
except  the  roof  and  floor,  is  pretty  in  tire. 
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north-east  view  of  the  abbey  church, 

BARN,  &C.  GLASTONBURY. 


In  Stevens’s  History  of  Abbeys,  or  Addi- 
tions to  the  Monasticon,  there  is  a very  parti- 
cular account  of  the  death  of  Richard  Whiting1, 
the  last  abbot ; but  from  whence  taken  is  not 
there  said.  But  it  appears  pretty  evident, 
that  it  is  from  some  zealous  Roman  catholic 
writer;  therefore,  not  altogether  an  impartial 
evidence.  Nevertheless,  as  it  shews  the  almost 
royal  state  in  which  the  abbots  of  the  great 
monasteries  then  lived,,  the  reader  will  not 
perhaps  be  sorry  to  see  it  here  transcribed. 

“ Whiting  was  abbot  of  this  monastery  ; a 
“ man  both  venerable  for  his  age,  which  was 
“ almost  decrepit,  and  really  wonderful  for  the 
“ moderation  of  his  religious  life,  which  he 
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“ had  preserved  amidst  the  greatest  plenty  of 
“ temporal  blessings.  For  this  England  had 
“ still  retained ; that  though  the  monasteries 
“ were  extraordinary  wealthy,  they  should  not 
“ be  governed  by  any  but  monks.  All  the  reli- 
“ gious  men  also  lived  in  community,  were 
“ most  assiduous  in  the  choir,  and  very  rarely 
“ ever  went  abroad  without  the  enclosure  of 
“ their  monasteries.  Whiting  therefore  being 
“ abbot,  had  an  entire  and  enclosed  monastery 
“ of  about  an  hundred  religious  men  ; but 
“ according  to  the  custom  of  abbots,  he  main- 
“ tained  three  hundred  domesticks  in  separate 
„ houses  and  places  adjoining  3 and  among  them 
“ many  gentlemen’s  sons.  Besides,  he  kept 
“ many  at  their  studies  in  the  universities.  He 
“ practised  hospitality  to  all  travellers  passing 
“ by  upon  any  account  whatsoever,  in  so  much 
“ that  he  sometimes  entertained  five  hundred 
“ horsemen.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  he 
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“ distril)uted  bountiful  and  fixed  alms  on  the 
“ poor  resorting  from  all  the  villages  round 
“ about.  And  this  was  the  custom  of  almost 
“ all  the  other  monasteries  and  richer  abbots 
“ in  England.  The  king’s  officers  who  went 
“ about  to  the  monasteries,  having  therefore  ac- 
“ quainted  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  Whiting  could 
“ not  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  the  instrument 
“ proposed  by  his  majesty,  they  were  directed 
“ to  bring  him  immediately  to  London,  without 
“ hindering  him  to  take  along  a decent  retinue 
“ suitable  to  his  dignity  ; but  to  take  care  that 
“ he  should  dispose  of  nothing  that  belonged 
<c  to  the  monastery  : and  lastly,  that  a certain 
“ knight,  who  was  the  chief  of  his  family,  and 
“ whom  the  king’s  officers  had  already  cor- 
“ rupted,  should  come  with  him,  as  it  were  to 
“ assist  him  on  his  journey,  but  in  reality  as  a 
“ keeper  and  spy.  When  he  was  come  to 
London,  the  king’s  councellors  did  not 
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“ think  fit  to  say  much  to  him,  when  they 
“ understood  from  his  steward  that  he  was 
“ positively  resolved  never  to  subscribe  to  that 
“ instrument ; but  the  king’  would  not  seem 
“ to  exact  it  from  any  man  by  force.  Having* 
“ searched  Whiting's  cabinets,  the  king  had 
“ found  a little  book  written  against  the 
“ divorce,  brought  in  without  Whiting’s  knovv- 
“ ledge  by  them  that  searched,  which  he 
“ thought  a sufficient  pretence  to  put  him  to 
“ death  Having  therefore  received  a slight 
“ check,  and  being  stripped  of  part  of  his  retinue 
“ (for  he  came  with  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
“ horse)  he  was  dismissed  from  London  to 
“ receive  the  king’s  pleasure  at  home.  But 
“ when  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Wells,  which 
“ is  five  miles  from  Glastonbury,  he  was  in- 
“ formed  that  there  was  an  assembly  of  the 
“ gentry,  and  he  summoned  to  it.  He  went 
immediately,  and  entering  the  court  was 
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“ going1  to  take  his  place  among  the  prime  of 
“ them,  when  the  crier  called  him  to  the  bar, 
“ and  bid  him  answer  to  the  crimes  of  high 
“ treason  laid  to  his  charge.  The  old  man 
“ wondered,  looked  about  him,  and  asked  his 
“ steward  what  the  meaning  of  it  might  be  ? 
“ He,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  bid  him  be  of 
“ good  heart,  whispering  him  that  this  was  all 
“ done  to  fright  him.  Soon  after  Whiting  was 
“ condemned,  and  sent  away  to  Glastonbury, 
“ yet  never  imagining  that  his  end  was  so  near. 
“ When  he  came  near  the  walls  of  the  monas- 
“ tery,  a priest  was  presented  to  him  to  hear 
“ his  confession  in  the  horse-litter  that  carried 
“ him ; for  they  assured  him  he  must  die  that 
<e  very  hour.  The  old  man  with  tears  begged 
“ he  might  have  a day  or  two  allowed  him  to 
£f  prepare  for  death,  or  at  least  that  going  into 
“ the  monastery  he  might  recommend  himself 
£C  to  his  monks,  and  take  his  leave ; but  neither 
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<f  was  granted;  for  being  turned  out  of  the 
“ horse-litter  and  laid  upon  an  hurdle,  he  was 
“ dragged  along  the  ground  to  the  top  of  an 
“ high  hill  which  overlooks  the  monastery, 
“ where  he  was  hanged  in  his  monk’s  habit, 
“ and  quartered  on  the  day  above-mentioned. 
“ The  shepherd  being  slain,  the  sheep  were 
“ easily  dispersed ; nor  were  there  many  reli- 
“ gious  men  found  after  the  death  of  these 
<f  three  abbots  to  oppose  the  king’s  tyranny. 
“ Henry  therefore,  like  a conqueror,  invaded, 
“ threw  down,  plundered,  and  demolished 
“ all ; but  the  possessions  and  revenues  of 
<f  the  monsteries  he  for  the  most  past  distri- 
“ buted  amongst  the  nobility,  that  they  might 
“ never  after  be  reclaimed  or  restored  to  the 
tc  church,  by  any  of  the  princes  his  successors, 
“ exchanging  some  for  other  lands  and  reve- 
nues,  and  disposing  of  others  for  ready 
<c  money;  and  he  compelled  the  catholics 
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“ against  their  wills  to  buy  these  spoils  of  the 
“ church,  to  the  end  he  might  by  that  means 
“ oblige  them  to  defend  his  wicked  act.  And 
“ this  was  the  end  of  monasteries  and  monks 
“ in  England,  almost  a thousand  years  after 
“ they  had  brought  the  Christian  faith  into  that 
“ island,  increasing  with  it,  and  being  advanced 
by  the  generosity  of  all  the  kings.  King 
“ Henry,  that  he  might  rejoice  in  wickedness, 
<c  and  glory  in  his  sin,  commanded  the  bishops 
“ and  other  churchmen,  that  in  all  their  ser- 
“ mons  to  the  people  they  should  congratulate 
“ the  expelling  of  the  monks  out  of  England, 
“ and  inform  the  multitude  how  advantageous 
“ the  same  would  be  to  them,  as  being  deli- 
“ vered  not  only  from  the  Pope’s  yoke,  but 
“ also  from  the  trouble  of  these  monks ; of 
“ which  there  was  frequent  gratulation  in  most 
“ places.” 
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SOUTH  VIEW  OF  THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  AND 
THE  LINGUIST’S  CORNER,  GLASTONBURY. 


The  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  abbey 
as  before  given  is  far  from  being  uncontro- 
verted ; many  of  our  most  learned  antiquaries 
doubting  whether  either  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
or  St.  Patrick  were  ever  here,  among  them  are 
found  the  respectable  names  of  Spelman,  Stil- 
lingfleet,  and  Collier.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  popular  opinion, 
founded  on  tradition,  ran  strongly  for  this 
being  the  burial  place  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ; 
and  by  a record  preserved  in  Rymer’s  Foedera ; 
it  appears  one  John  Blome  of  London,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  obtained  a license, 
dated  at  Westminster,  June  10,  1345,  to  go  to 
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the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  dig  for  the 
corpse  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  according  to  a 
divine  revelation  which  he  said  he  had  on  that 
subject  in  the  preceding  year.  Upon  the  north 
side  of  the  abbey  church,  was  St.  Mary’s  chapel, 
the  roof  of  which  was  beat  down  by  violence,  and 
a mean  wooden  one  thatched  with  stubble  put 
in  its  place,  to  make  it  serve  as  a stable.  The 
altar  and  niche  where  the  holy  water  used  to  be 
put,  served  for  the  manger : St.  Edgar’s  chapel 
was  opposite  to  it,  of  which  little  now  remains. 
Near  this  place  King  Edgar  was  buried,  and 
many  other  Saxon  kings  lie  in  this  church : 
the  following  is  said  to  be  a translation  of  the 
epitaph  on  King  Edgar : 

Who  with  due  honor  did  good  actions  crown. 

Enrich’d  the  realm,  iniquity  put  down; 

Edgar,  to  heaven  he  well  deserv’d  is  gone  • 
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Our  Solomon  for  laws  and  lasting  peace. 
Honor’d  far  more  than  with  a conqueror’s 
praise. 

By  whom  oppression  fell  and  justice  kept  her 
place  5 

Churches  to  God,  to  churches  monks  he  gave. 
To  monks  possessions  they  should  never  leave. 
Thus  for  a false,  a short  abounding  reign. 

He  knew  a true,  a vast,  and  endless  one  to 
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NORTH  VIEW  OF  JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA’s 
CHAPEL,  GLASTONBURY. 


One  division  of  the  north  side  of  this  chapel, 
adjoins  the  west  end  of  the  abbey  church  of 
Glastonbury;  the  semicircular  arches,  to  the 
recesses  in  the  first  story,  interlace  with  each 
other,  and  give,  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
the  circumstance  whereby  the  pointed  arch, 
from  this  incidental  combination,  made  its 
first  appearance;  and,  no  doubt,  must  have 
induced  our  ancient  architects  to  set  up  a new 
mode  of  architecture  in  which  this  new  form 
was  to  become  its  principal  feature.  The  seve- 
ral columns  to  these  recesses  have  bands  ; 
between  the  divisions  are  other  columns  with 
grounds  and  an  entablature  on  which  is  a sort 
of  pedestal ; the  window  to  the  second  story 
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is  Saxon,  as  are  the  blockings  in  the  remains 
of  the  entablature,  if  we  judge  from  the  very 
few  examples  left  of  the  original  finishings  of 
the  upper  parts  of  building  in  that  style. 

It  was  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and 
twenty-four  feet  broad ; under  the  floor  was  a 
large  and  handsome  sepulchral  vault,  having 
at  the  south-east  corner  an  arched  passage 
leading  to  the  Torr  which  has  been  traced  a 
considerable  distance ; it  was  a most  elegant 
structure,  having  on  each  side  six  windows 
under  which  are  very  rich  compartments  of 
zig-zag  arches  of  five  pillars  and  their  span- 
drils  adorned  with  roses,  crescents,  and  painted 
stars. 

The  south  door  has  ornaments  of  flower- 
work  and  history,  and  the  north,  which  is  very 
rich,  is  decorated  with  flourishes,  foliage,  and 
figures. 

Dr.  Stukeley  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiosum, 
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wherein  he  has  accurately  considered  this  mo- 
nastery, treating  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea’s 
chapel,  thus  describes  it, 

“ The  present  work  is  about  the  third  on 
the  same  spot;  it  is  so  entire  that  we  could 
well  enough  draw  the  whole  structure.  The 
roof  is  chiefly  wanting,  two  little  turrets  are 
at  the  corners  of  the  west  end,  and  two  more 
at  the  interval  of  four  windows  from  thence, 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  space  of  ground 
the  first  chapel  was  built  on ; the  rest,  between 
it  and  the  church,  was  a sort  of  ante-chapel  ; 
underneath  was  a vault,  now  full  of  water, 
the  floor  of  the  chapel  being  beaten  down  into 
it ; it  was  wrought  with  great  stones.  Here 
was  a capacious  receptacle  of  the  dead ; they 
have  taken  up  many  leaden  coftins  and  melted 
them  into  cisterns  ; hence  is  the  subterraneous, 
arched  passage  to  the  Torr,  according  to  their 
notion.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  was  finely 
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arched  with  rib-work  of  stone ; the  sides  of  the 
wall  are  full  of  small  pillars  of  Sussex  marble, 
as  likewise  the  whole  church,  which  was  a 
way  of  ornamenting  in  those  days;  they  are 
mostly  beaten  down.  Between  them  the  walls 
are  painted  with  pictures  of  saints  as  is  still 
easily  seen.  All  the  walls  are  overgrown  with 
ivy  which  is  the  only  thing  flourishing  here, 
every  thing  else  presenting  a most  melancholy 
though  venerable  aspect.5’ 
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EAST  VIEW  OF  JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATIIEa’s 
CHAPEL,  GLASTONBURY. 


About  sixty-three  years  after  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord,  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  accom- 
panied by  eleven  other  disciples  of  St.  Philip, 
was  despatched  by  that  apostle  into  Britain, 
to  introduce,  in  the  place  of  barbarous  and 
bloody  rites  long  exercised  by  the  bigotted 
and  besotted  Druids,  the  meek  and  gentle 
system  of  Christianity.  They  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  Aviragus,  the  British  king, 
permission  to  settle  in  a small  island,  then 
rude  and  uncultivated,  and  to  each  was  assigned 
for  his  subsistence  a certain  portion  of  land 
called  a hide,  comprising  a district  denomi- 
nated to  this  day  the  twelve  hides  of  Glaston. 
They  enjoyed  all  the  immunities  of  regal  dig- 
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nity  from  ancient  times  and  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  this  land.  One  peculiar 
privilege  which  this  church  possessed  by  the 
grant  of  King  Canute,  was,  that  no  subject 
could  enter  this  district  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  abbey  and  convent,*  it  now  in- 
eludes  the  following  parishes : Glastonbury 
St.  Benedict,  Glastonbury  St.  John,  Baltons- 
bury,  Bradley,  Mere,  West  Pennard,  and  North 
Wotton. 

The  name  by  which  the  island  was  distin- 
guished by  the  Britons  was  Ynswytryn,  or  the 
Glassy  Island,  from  the  colour  of  the  stream 
which  surrounded  it;  afterwards  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Avallon,  from  aval,  an  apple,  in 
which  fruit  it  abounded;  or  from  Avallon, 
a British  chief,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged. 
The  Saxons  finally  called  it,  Llsej'ting-bypij. 
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EAST  VIEW  INSIDE  OF  A CHAPEL  OF  THE 
ABBEY  CHURCH,  GLASTONBURY. 


Hearne  observes,  the  five  chapels  I have 
recovered,  were,  first  that  of  St.  Edgar,  which 
stood,  as  I conceive,  just  behind  the  choir.  It 
was  built  a little  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey,  being  begun  by  Abbot  Beere  and  finished 
by  Abbot  Whiting;  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
choir  stood  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  in  the  south 
aisle,  St.  Andrew’s,  St.  Joseph’s  chapel,  and 
our  Lady’s  chapel. 
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EAST  VIEW  INSIDE  OF  THE  ABBOTS 
KITCHEN,  GLASTONBURY. 

The  abbot’s  hall  here,  Dr.  Stukely  observes, 
was  curiously  wainscotted  with  oak,  and  painted 
with  coats  of  arms  in  every  pannel.  The  mor- 
tar of  these  buildings  is  very  good.  Throughout 
the  town  of  Glastonbury  are  doors,  windows, 
bases,  capitals  of  pillars,  &c.  brought  from 
the  abbey,  and  put  into  every  poor  cottage. 

When  Dr.  Stukely  was  here,  it  was  tenanted 
by  a Presbyterian,  who  committed  more  bar- 
barous havoc  than  had  been  made  since  the 
dissolution,  for  every  week  a pillar,  a buttress, 
a window  jamb,  or  an  angle  of  fine  hewn  stone 
was  sold  to  the  best  bidder.  Whilst  he  was  there 
they  were  excoriating  St.  Joseph’s  chapel  for 
that  purpose;  and  the  squared  stones  were 
laid  up  by  lot  in  the  abbot’s  kitchen  ; the  rest 
went  to  paving  yards  or  stalls  for  cattle,  or  to 
the  highway. 
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NORTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  THE  ABBOT'S 
KITCHEN,  GLASTONBURY. 


It  was  built  by  Whiting,  the  last  abbot,  in 
an  octagonal  form,  having  in  the  angles  four 
fire-places  sixteen  feet  long.  In  the  flat  of 
the  roof  rises  an  arched,  octagonal  pyramid, 
crowned  with  a double  lantern,  one  within 
another;  in  a smaller  pyramid  hung  a bell 
to  call  the  people  to  the  adjoining  almonry. 
In  1667  this  kitchen  was  hired  by  the  quakers 
for  a meeting-house.  In  the  north  wall  there 
is  stuck  up  the  effigy  of  an  abbot,  attired  in 
his  robes,  which,  in  1780,  was  dug  up  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  abbey  church ; other  effigies 
have  at  different  periods  emerged  from  the 
ruins  of  this  monastery,  which  contained  the 
bodies  of  kings,  bishops,  abbots,  priests  and 
nobles. 
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SOUTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  ONE  OF  THE  ABBEY 
GATES,  NOW  THE  RED  LION  INN,  GLAS- 
TONBURY. 


Iii  which  is  the  abbot’s  bed,  and  over  the 
horse-block  the  arms  of  England  supported  by 
si  greyhound,  griffin,  and  many  crosses.  Dr. 
Stukeley  observes  that  he  laid  in  the  bed, 
which  was  of  large  timber,  with  great,  embossed, 
gilt  pannels.  The  same  learned  antiquary 
observes,  “When  I left  this. place,  I passed 
through  a great  gate  built  across  the  road  under 
the  abbey  wall  with  a lesser  portal  by  the  side 
of  it,  which  I suppose  was  some  boundary  of 
the  abbey  lands,  and  part  of  their  extravagance ; 
for  the  abbots’  revenues  being  inconsumable 
in  their  way  of  life,  they  prodigally  threw  it 
away  in  building  as  one  method  of  perpetu- 
ating their  name.” 
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SOUTH  VIEW  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BUILDING 
CALLED  THE  LIBRARY,  IN  THE  HIGH 
STREET,  GLASTONBURY. 


A building  of  this  sort  was  certainly  neces- 
sary, for  Abbot  Whiting  bred  up  here  upwards 
of  three  hundred  pupils,  sons  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  sent  to  him  for  education,  besides 
others  of  inferior  rank,  whom  he  fitted  for  our 
universities ; he  is  said  to  have  entertained  five 
hundred  persons  of  fashion  at  one  time,  and  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  all  the  poor  of  the 
country  were  relieved  by  his  charity,  and  when 
he  went  abroad  on  public  occasions  he  was  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  persons. 

Dugdale  says,  “ Of  the  library  (and  the  scrip- 
torum  adjoining  it,  where  the  monks  were 
constantly  employed  in  composing  or  tran- 
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scribing  books  for  the  use  of  the  library)  not 
a vestige  remains.  How  richly  it  was  stored 
may  be  conceived  from  what  the  learned  an- 
tiquary Leland  reports  of  it,  who  visited  the 
place  but  a few  years  before  it  was  dissolved  ; 
“ it  was  scarcely  equalled,”  he  says,  “ by  any 
other  library  in  all  Britain ; he  had  scarcely 
passed  the  threshold  when  the  very  sight  of 
so  many  sacred  remains  of  antiquity  struck 
him  with  an  awe  of  astonishment,  that  for  a 
moment  he  hesitated he  afterwards  spent 
some  days  in  examining  it,  (by  the  permission 
of  Abbot  Whiting)  and  has,  in  his  comment  de 
Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  given  an  account  of 
some  of  the  more  curious  manuscripts  he 
found  there,  among  which  were  the  MSS. 
of  Livy  and  Sallust.  Several  of  the  religious 
of  this  house  became  archbishops  and  bishops, 
particularly  the  famous  St.  Dunstan. 
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The  following*  account  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned Dunstan  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Southey’s 
Book  of  the  Church. 

“ Dunstan  was  born  near  Glastonbury,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder;  one  of  his 
uncles  was  primate,  another  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  he  was  remotely  allied  to  the 
royal  family.  A short  time  before  his  birth, 
his  parents,  Heorstan  and  Cynethrith,  were  at 
church  on  the  festival  of  the  Purification, 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Can- 
dlemas, because  all  who  attended  it  carried 
lighted  candles,  with  which  they  walked  in 
procession  after  the  service.  In  the  midst  of 
mass  the  lamps  and  tapers  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished ; the  church,  though  at  mid-day,  was 
filled  with  a preternatural  darkness ; and 
while  the  whole  congregation  in  fear  and 
trembling,  wondered  what  it  might  portend. 
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a fire  descended  from  heaven,  and  kindled 
the  taper  in  Cynethrith’s  hand,  thus  miracu- 
lously foreshowing  how  great  a light  should 
from  her,  be  born  into  the  world. 

“ To  this  church  Dunstan,  while  yet  a child, 
was  taken  by  his  father,  to  pass  the  vigil  of 
some  great  holiday  in  devotional  exercises ; 
and  falling  asleep  he  saw  in  a vision,  a vene- 
rable old  man,  with  a heavenly  countenance  in 
garments  white  as  snow,  who  telling  him  that 
that  building  must  be  enlarged  and  elevated,  led 
him  over  it,  and  measuring  the  ground  with  a 
line  impressed  upon  his  mind  ineffaceably  the 
plan  and  dimensions  of  the  whole  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  accomplish. 

“ The  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries  had  never 
been  under  any  uniform  discipline,  each  fol- 
lowed its  own  rule,  independent  of  all  others. 
Glastonbury  at  this  time  was  mostly  filled  with 
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monks  from  Ireland;  wlio  as  they  had  no 
large  endowments,  contributed  to  their  own 
support  by  educating  the  children  of  the 
nobles,  Dunstan  was  one  of  their  pupils.  As 
soon  as  he  had  attained  the  requisite  age,  he 
entered  into  minor  orders,  and  took  the  clerical 
habit  in  the  monastery  where  he  had  been 
educated.  He  was  now  equally  remarkable 
for  diligence  in  his  studies,  for  his  various 
accomplishments,  and  for  manual  dexterity. 
The  archbishop,  his  uncle,  introduced  him  to 
the  palace,  where  he  soon  became  a favorite  of 
King  Athelstan,  whom  he  delighted  by  his 
skill  in  music,  and  who  sometimes  employed  him 
in  hearing  and  adjudging  causes.  There  were 
however  persons  who  accused  him  of  studying 
the  historical  songs  and  magical  verses  of  their 
heathen  forefathers,  a charge  almost  as  serious 
as  that  of  heresy  in  succeeding  ages;  this 
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charge  received  confirmation,  and  he  was 
banished  from  the  court,  and  men,  who  for 
some  unexplained  cause  hated  him,  pursued 
and  overtook  him,  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
trampled  upon  him,  and  threw  him  into  a 
marsh,  leaving  him  there  as  they  thought,  to 
perish. 

“ Escaping  however  from  this  danger,  he,  by 
the  advice  of  his  uncle,  Elphege,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  became  a monk.  He  now  re- 
turned to  Glastonbury,  and  there  built  himself 
a miserable  cell  against  the  wall  of  the  mona- 
stery, more  like  a grave  than  the  habitation  of 
a living  man.  Here  it  is  said  he  received 
divers  visits  from  his  satanic  majesty  who 
annoyed  him  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a bear, 
sometimes  of  a dog,  a serpent,  or  a fox,  one 
night  he  came  in  a human  form  to  molest  him, 
while  he  was  working  at  the  forge  he  had 
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erected  in  his  cell,  and  began  to  tempt  him 
with  wanton  conversation  ; Dunstan,  who  had 
not  at  first  recognized  his  visitor,  bore  it  till  he 
had  heated  Irs  tongs  sufficiently,  and  then  with 
the  red  hot  instrument  seized  him  by  the  nose. 
So  he  is  said  to  have  declared  to  the  neigh- 
bours, who  came  in  the  morning  to  ask  what 
those  horrible  cries  had  been  which  had  start- 
led them  from  their  sleep  ; and  the  miraculous 
story  obtained  for  him  the  credit  which  he 
sought.  When  Edmund  succeeded  his  brother 
Athelstan,  Dunstan  was  recalled  to  court,  but 
was  again  dismissed  to  his  convent  through  the 
influence  of  those  who  dreaded  his  over- 
weening ambition,  or  disliked  his  views.  The 
king  afterwards  repented  of  his  conduct  towards 
him,  and  as  a recompense  made  him  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  confirmed  and  enlarged  the 
privileges  which  former  kings  had  conferred  on 
this  church. 
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“ After  Edmund’s  death.  Duns  tan  retained 
the  same  favour  with  Edred  his  successor. 
Dunstan  had  resolved  upon  reforming',  or  rather 
remodelling'  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  One 
great  object  of  the  popes  at  this  time  was 
that  of  compelling  the  clergy  to  celibacy. 
This  prohibition  was  long  resisted,  and  was 
held  by  the  clergy  of  this  country  in  general 
disregard,  when  Dunstan  undertook  the  task  of 
reforming  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  Dunstan 
was  supported  in  his  intentions  by  Odo  the 
primate.  Their  object  was  to  make  the  clergy 
put  away  their  wives,  to  establish  the  Benedic- 
tine rule  in  all  the  monasteries,  to  expel  those 
secular  priests  who  according  to  the  old  custom 
resided  with  their  respective  bishops,  and  to 
introduce  monks  in  their  stead.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  this  with  the  favour  of  Edmund  and 
his  successor  Edred.  But  after  Edred’s  early 
death,  their  opponents  obtained  a temporary 
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triumph.  Edwy,  the  son  of  Edmund,  succeeded 
his  uncle  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Elgiva,  so  prematurely  were  marriages 
contracted  in  those  times ; but  as  his  wife  was 
related  to  him,  in  what  the  Romish  church  had 
thought  proper  to  call  a prohibited  degree,  the 
followers  of  that  church,  who  admired  the  con- 
duct of  Dunstan,  have  represented  her  as  his 
concubine.  Her  well  known  story  is  one  of 
the  most  deeply  tragic  tales  in  British  history. 
On  his  coronation  day  Dunstan  having  incensed 
him  by  his  rude  conduct,  and  by  the  language 
he  had  addressed  to  Elgiva,  Edwy  deprived  him 
of  his  honours,  confiscated  his  property,  and 
banished  him  ; and  it  is  said  unless  he  had  em- 
barked in  all  haste,  messengers  would  have 
overtook  him,  with  orders  to  put  out  his  eyes. 
Dunstan  retired  to  Flanders,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Ghent ; the  party  which  he  left  in  England 
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attacked  the  young  king,  first  with  spiritual 
arms,  then  with  open  ones.  They  first  branded 
and  afterwards  hamstrung  the  beautiful  Elgiva, 
whose  sufferings  were  soon  terminated  by 
death ; Edwy  was  prevented  from  taking  ven- 
geance by  the  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians  and 
Mercians,  who  under  Odo’s  sanction  set  up  his 
brother  Edgar,  a boy  of  thirteen,  as  king. 
Dunstan  was  then  recalled ; his  return  was  like 
a triumph.  The  first  promotion  he  obtained 
was  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  When  Odo  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  he  consecrated  him 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  instead  of  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  when  the  primate  was  reproved 
by  one  of  the  by-standers,  for  thus  presump- 
tuously naming  his  own  successor.  Odo  au- 
daciously replied,  that  he  had  spoken  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Dunstan  being  destined  to  succeed  him  in  the 
primacy.  Edwy  after  struggling  three  years 
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against  the  competitor,  whom  these  ambitious 
churchmen  had  set  up,  was  removed  from  the 
contest  by  a violent  death. 

“ The  dominant  faction  expected  now  to  ac- 
complish all  their  measures,  accordingly  Dun- 
stan  was  made  Bishop  of  London,  and  permitted 
to  hold  the  see  of  Worcester  at  the  same  time. 
But  though  upon  Odo’s  death,  and  upon  that  of 
his  successor  Elfin,  the  secular  clergy  were  able 
to  hinder  his  election  to  the  vacant  see,  yet 
when  Byrthlem  Bishop  of  Dorchester  who  suc- 
ceeded Elfin  in  the  primacy,  was  sent  back  to 
his  former  diocese,  upon  the  complaints  that 
were  made  against  him,  of  remissness  in  the 
correction  of  offences,  whereby  is  meant  that 
he  did  not  compel  the  clergy  to  put  away 
their  wives  ; Dunstan  was  elevated  to  the  au- 
thority which  he  had  so  long  desired  over  the 
English  church.  The  new  archbishop  was  not 
sparing  of  miracles  to  overawe  the  people,  and 
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prepare  them  for  submitting*  to  his  measures 
with  devout  obedience.  Under  the  protection 
of  King  Edgar,  the  clergy  were  driven  out,  and 
the  Benedictines  established  every  where  in 
their  stead.  The  arch  miracle-monger  lived  ten 
years  to  enjoy  his  victory,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
his  proposed  alterations.  His  end  was  worthy 
of  his  life.  When  his  death  wTas  approaching 
a priest,  who  on  the  eve  of  Ascension-Day,  had 
been  keeping  vigils  in  the  church,  declared  he 
had  seen  Dunstan  seated  on  his  archiepiscopal 
throne  dictating'  laws  to  the  clergy,  when  be- 
hold a multitude  of  seraphim  and  cherubim 
entered  at  all  the  doors,  attired  in  glittering 
white  garments,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold. 
They  had  come  to  escort  him  to  heaven,  but  in 
condescension  to  his  wishes  a respite  was 
granted  him,  and  they  promised  to  return  for 
him  on  Saturday,  which  they  accordingly  did  : 
they  were  not  indeed  visible  to  others,  but  he 
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saw  them,  and  as  the  monks  knew  this  the 
people  believed  it.  The  multitude  as  they 
attended  his  funeral,  beat  themselves  with 
open  hands,  and  lacerated  their  faces,  a cere- 
mony of  heathen  mourning  which  had  not  yet 
been  abrogated  ; and  the  saint  was  deposited  in 
the  cathedral,  over  which  he  had  presided, 
there  to  work  miracles,  and  to  attract  pilgrims 
and  devotees  to  his  shrine.” 
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SOUTH  VIEW  OF  THE  ABBOT’S  INN, 
GLASTONBURY. 


This  place,  which  is  now  called  the  George 
Inn,  is  situated  in  High  street,  it  was  instituted 
for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims  where  all 
who  resorted  hither  for  devotion  were  enter- 
tained gratis.  Abbot  Selwood  gave  it  to  the 
chamberlain  of  the  abbey,  with  two  closes  on 
its  north  side.  In  speaking  of  the  pilgrims 
resorting  to  Glastonbury,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner 
tells  us,  many  females  reposed  at  this  inn,  and 
expresses  a suspicion,  founded  on  the  fact  of 
there  being  an  under  passage  from  thence  to 
the  abbey,  which  though  somewhat  libellous,  is 
thought  to  be  true,  that  they  not  unfrequently 
spent  their  nights  in  the  arms  of  my#“  lord 
abbot  ” and  his  brethren,  a mode  of  worship 
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doubtless  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  both 
parties,  than  paying  their  devotions  to  the 
bloodless  reliques  of  departed  saints.  Over  a 
bay-window  were  two  busts,  only  one  of  which 
now  remains,  and  in  the  nich  above  is  a mutilated 
figure  of  charity.  The  upper  stairs  which  are 
constructed  of  stone  are  winding;  the  floors 
are  not  laid  across  the  joists  but  lengthways. 
The  cellars  here,  as  at  the  Red  Lion,  are  of 
great  depth. 

Stukely,  in  his  Itinerary,  observes,  “ The 
George  Inn  is  an  old  stone  building,  which  was 
formerly  called  the  Abbot’s  Inn,  where  the  pil- 
grims were  chiefly  lodged  that  came  strolling 
hither,  and  idling  their  time  away  for  sanctity; 
stone  and  timber  are  liberally  bestowed  upon 
it.  There  is  a coat  of  arms  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  supported  by  a lion  and  bull  over  the 
gate,  and  likewise  many  crosses. 
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NORTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  AN  ALMS-HOUSE 
FOR  MEN,  GLASTONBURY. 


The  Alms-houses  were  founded  by  Abbot 
Beere,  with  a chapel,  in  the  east  wall  of  which 
is  carved  the  cross : between  the  chalices  is 
Abbot  Beere’s  device ; at  the  west  end,  the 
abbey  arms  and  two  roses  ,«  over  the  south  door, 
a rose  crowned  and  supported,  and  the  date 
1512.  The  abbot  likewise  erected  a court 
house,  for  courts  of  sessions  and  meetings  of 
justices  of  the  peace. 
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SOUTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  AN  ALMS-HOUSE 
FOR  WOMEN,  GLASTONBURY. 


This  hospital  was  founded  by  Abbot  Beere. 
Hearne  observes,  there  is  a small  old  building 
of  stone  in  the  principal  street,  on  the  north 
side  of  it,  at  the  coming  into  Glastonbury 
from  Wells,  I inquired  what  it  was,  but  none 
on  the  spot  could  inform  me,  so  I knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it  till  I light  upon  in- 
land's Itinerarium,  and  there  I find  that  the 
venerable  Abbot  Beere  built  on  the  north  side 
of  this  abbey,  an  alms-house  for  seven  or  ten 
poor  women ; so,  by  its  situation  and  resem- 
blance to  church  and  monastery  building,  I 
conclude  this  must  be  some  remains  of  that 
hospital,  and  if  so,  it  was  built  by  that  prelate 
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soon  after  his  return  from  his  embassy  at 
Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  embassador  to  Pope 
Pius  the  Third,  by  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
which  happened  in  the  year  of  Christ  1503,  or 
the  year  following. 
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SOUTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  A SMALL  CHAPEL 
(NOW  A cobbler’s)  AT  THE  ENTRANCE 
INTO  GLASTONBURY. 


What  chapel  this  is,  is  uncertain  ; there  was 
besides  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  St.  Edgar’s,  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  our  Lady’s  Chapels,  and  like- 
wise the  monks’  cemetery  on  the  site  of  which 
is  a fine  walnut  tree ; there  was  likewise  St. 
Mary’s  chapel. 
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THE  FIRST  VIEW  OF  THE  TORR  AT  GLAS- 
TONBURY, AS  SEEN  ON  THE  ROAD  FROM 
FROOM  TO  WELLS,  DISTANCE  FOURTEEN 
MILES. 


Dr.  Stukely  thus  describes  this  place  : 
“ With  much  labour  I climb’d  to  the  top  of 
the  Torr,  hanging  o’er  the  town  of  Glaston- 
bury. This  hill,  with  that  called  Werialhill, 
is  a long  rib  of  elevated  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  level,  or  isle  or  Avalon;  I observed 
in  its  several  breaks  or  gradations,  a steepness 
westward.  Here,  upon  the  narrow  crest  of  the 
Torr,  which  is  much  the  highest,  the  abbots 
built  a church  to  St.  Michael,  of  good  square 
stone.  The  tower  is  left,  though  ruinous,  and 
it  is  an  excellent  sea-mark.  It  probably  cost 
more  to  carry  the  stone  up  this  apex  than  to 
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erect  the  building.  There  is  a spring  half  way 
up.  ’Tis  certainly  higher  than  any  ground 
within  ten  miles  of  the  place.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hill  is  the  hamlet  of  Edgarley,  where  was 
ax chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan  ; but  at  the 
dissolution  it  was  converted  into  a barn. 
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SOUTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  STEEPLE  ON 
THE  TORR,  GLASTONBURY. 


The  Torr,*  or  tower  of  St.  Michael’s,  Glas- 
tonbury, is  situated  upon  a very  high  hill, 
north-eastward  from  the  town,  on  which  poor 
Whiting  met  his  untimely  end.  On  this  bleak 
and  desolate  spot,  the  Saints  Phaganus  andDiru- 
vianus  erected  a small  oratory  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Michael  the  archangel,  “ that  he  might 
there  have  honour  on  earth,  of  men  who  at  the 
command  of  God,  should  bring  men  to  eternal 
honours  in  heaven,”  which  was  re-edified  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  beautified  by  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  succeeding  abbots  enlarged  upon 
the  ancient  plan,  and  built  not  only  a large 
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and  elegant  church  and  monastery,  but  also 
other  buildings,  dwelling-houses,  and  offices; 
and  obtained  many  grants  of  privileges  from 
several  of  the  kings,  one  of  which  was  from 
Henry  I.  to  the  precentor  of  the  church  of 
Glastonbury,  appointing  him  to  have  yearly  a 
fair  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  de  Torre, 
in  the  isle  of  Glaston,  belonging  to  the  chantry 
of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  to  last  for  six 
days,  viz.  for  live  days  before  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  and  on  the  day  of  that  feast,  in  the 
same  place  where  the  fair  used  to  be  held  for 
two  days  only,  viz.  on  the  eve  and  day  of  the 
same  saint,  with  all  liberties  and  free  customs 
usually  belonging  to  fairs  of  thje  like  sort, 
provided  the  said  fair  be  not  to  the  detriment 
of  other  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
witnesses  to  this  charter  were,  William 
Loi  gspee,  John  Fitz-Gefferey,  Philip  Basset, 
Hugh  de  Vivon,  Alan  la  Zouche,  John  de 
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Plesseto,  Gefferey  Dispencer,  Robert  de  Mus- 
eegios,  Paulin  Peyner,  Nicholas  de  Bolewil, 
Walter  de  Luytone,  and  others.  The  whole  of 
the  buildings  which  had  been  erected  on  this 
hill  by  several  abbots,  at  a vast  expense,  the 
labour  being  very  great  to  convey  materials  up 
the  immense  ascent,  were  totally  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  which  happened  in  1S71,  but 
afterwards  more  splendidly  rebuilt,  and  that 
church  constructed,  of  which  the  tower  still  re- 
mains, and  lifts  its  head  into  the  clouds,  an  object 
of  admiration  to  travellers  and  an  ornament 
to  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  west  end 
of  it  is  carved  the  figure  of  St.  Michael,  the 
archangel,  holding  in  his  hand  a pair  of  scales, 
in  one  of  which  is  the  Bible  and  in  the  other  a 
devil,  and  another  devil  hanging  by,  striving  to 
make  weight  but  both  are  too  light. 
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NORTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  LITCHFIELD 
CATHEDRAL. 


Oswy,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  built  a church  at  Litch- 
field, in  the  year  657;  but  some  writers,  among 
whom  is.  Dr.  Wilkes,  think  it  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Peada,  Oswy’s  son-in- 
law.  Gffa,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
finding  the  cathedral  much  decayed,  restored 
and  rendered  it  more  splendid  than  before. 
These  buildings,  in  all  probability,  were  con- 
structed of  timber,  which  being  subject  to 
decay,  might  either  be  repaired  or  enlarged  at 
a small  expense,  in  a country  so  full  of  that 
material,  as  occasion  required.  Bishop  Clin- 
ton, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  increased 
and  beautified  this  cathedral.  In  the  year 
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1224,  rather  more  than  70  years  after  the  death 
of  Bishop  Clinton,  one  Alexander  de  Stavenby 
was  made  bishop  of  this  diocese,  by  Pope 
Honorius  the  Third.  Three  years  before  his 
death,  Henry  the  Third  gave  leave  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  this  place,  to  get  stone  for 
building  the  church  out  of  the  forest  of  Hop- 
was,  and  three  years  after  commanded  Hugo  de 
Loges,  his  forester,  to  permit  them  to  continue  so 
to  do,  provided  they  did  no  damage  to  the  forest. 
Though  this  grant  and  order  are  directed  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  it  is  most  probable,  that 
the  bishop  had  the  chief  hand  in  obtaining  it, 
and  directing  the  work.  Dr.  Wilkes  supposes 
that  the  mandates  of  Henry  the  Third,  for  the 
dean  and  chapter  to  get  stone,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  an  entire  new  cathedral ; 
and  Dugdale  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  by  his  title  prefixed  to  the  charters  in 
the  Monasticon,  viz.  “ Pro  novajubrica , cede  sice 
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Lichfeldensis , tempore  regis  Henrici  Tertii.  But 
Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  the  expression  in  the 
charters,  ad  fabricam  ecclesice,  seems  to  imply 
that  it  was  only  for  some  repairs  or  additions, 
though  probably  considerable  ones.  The  same 
author  observes,  “ however,  we  are  left  too 
much  in  the  dark  to  decide  with  any  certainty, 
when  and  by  whom  the  present  beautiful  fabric 
was  erected.” 

Bishop  Langton  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
lady  choir,  and  left  money  to  complete  it ; so 
that  with  the  other  great  improvements  made 
by  him,  and  afterwards  continued  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  &c.  according  to  the  above  man- 
dates, by  Henry  the  Third,  the  whole  fabric 
was  gradually  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection ; 
Fuller  says,  it  was  in  Bishop  Heyworth’s  time, 
about  1400;  from  which  time  nothing  very 
remarkable  happened  to  this  cathedral  till  the 
reformation,  when  it  was  despoiled  of  the  rich 
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shrine  of  St.  Chad,  and  other  objects  of  similar 
devotion.  Leland,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  says,  “ the  whole  close  was 
newly  dyked  and  walled  by  Bishop  Langton, 
who  made  a gate  at  the  west  part,  a lesser  at 
the  south-east  part,  and  the  bishop’s  palace  at 
the  east  end.  The  glory  of  the  cathedral 
church  is,  the  work  at  the  west  end,  exceedingly 
costly  and  fair.  There  be  three  stone  pyra- 
mids, two  in  the  west  end,  and  one  in  the 
middle.  The  library  at  the  west  end,  was 
erected  by  Thomas  Heywood,  Dean.  The 
prebendaries  houses  in  the  close,  builded  by 
divers  men,  be  very  fayre;  the  choristers  have 
a goodly  house  lately  builded  by  Bishop 
Blithe.” 

The  cathedral  continued  in  its  pristine 
beauty,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  St. 
Chad’s  rich  shrine,  &c.  before  noticed,  till  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  it  suffered  very 
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severely  in  three  different  sieges  ; first  in  1(543, 
when  it  underwent  the  attack  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  death  of  Lord  Brook,  commander 
of  the  parliamentary  forces.  The  loss,  however, 
of  that  nobleman,  gave  but  little  respite  to  the 
garrison,  the  seige  of  which  was  continued, 
and  soon  after  taken  by  Sir  John  (ielL  2dly. 
In  April,  in  the  same  year,  when  the  close 
was  attacked  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  obliged 
the  garrison  to  capitulate,  upon  honourable 
terms*  Sdly.  In  1640,  when  it  was  again  be- 
sieged by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  the 
governor  seeing  no  prospect  of  success,  capi- 
tulated upon  very  advantageous  terms,  July  the 
10th.  1646. 

This  stately  fabrick,  at  the  west  front,  is 
adorned  with  figures,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  taken  from  sacred  history.  The  northern 
door  is  extremely  rich  in  sculptured  mouldings 
In  the  front  are  two  fine  spires,  and  a third  in, 
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the  centre  of  a vast  height  and  fine  propor- 
tion. 

Dr.  Shaw  observes,  “ the  roof  was  till  of 
late  covered  with  lead,  but  it  grew  so  greatly 
out  of  repair,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  were 
obliged  to  substitute  slate  instead  of  metal,  on 
account  of  the  narrow  revenues  left  to  maintain 
this  venerable  pile ; and  after  the  strictest 
economy,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
contributing,  from  their  own  income,  in  order 
to  complete  the  plan.  The  population  of  this 
town  in  1801,  was  4712  ; in  1821  it  was  6075. 
It  is  16J  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Stafford,  and 
i 18§  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  London. 
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VIEW  OF  TAMWORTH  CASTLE,  STAF- 
FORDSHIRE. 


When  Queen  Ethelfieda  rebuilt  this  town, 
she  raised  a strong  tower  upon  an  artificial 
mount  of  earth  called  the  dungeon,  to  be  a 
defence  against  any  violent  assault.  The 
present  castle  was  built  in  its  room  in  later 
times,  for,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  old  castle 
stood  below  where  the  stables  are  at  present. 

The  architecture  of  the  castle  now  remain7 
ing  seems  to  have  been  of  various  periods. 
The  hall  is  large,  but  exceedingly  rude  and 
comfortless.  This  and  some  other  parts  appear 
of  a very  ancient  date.  The  rooms  and  stair- 
cases are  for  the  most  part  wonderfully  irre- 
gular and  uncouth.  But  yet,  by  Leland’s 
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account,  it  seems  that  the  greater  part  was 
built  since  his  time.  His  words  are  these, 
“ the  base,  court,  and  great  ward  of  the  castle  is 
cleane  decayed,  and  the  wall  fallen  downe,  and 
therein  be  now  but  houses  of  offices  of  noe 
notable  building.  The  dungeon  hill  yet 
standeth  and  a great  round  tower  of  stone, 
wherein  Mr.  Ferrers  dwelletli,  and  now  re- 
paireth  it.”  Such  was  its  state  in  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  time. 

In  the  hall  of  Tam  worth  Castle  was,  till 
lately,  a rude  old  delineation  upon  the  wall,  of 
the  last  battle  between  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 
lake,  one  of  the  knights  of  King  Arthur’s 
round  table,  and  one  Sir  Turquine,  who,  when 
the  Saxons  made  themselves  masters  of  Man- 
chester, threw  a body  of  troops  into  the  castle, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  them,  and  in- 
vested him  with  authority  over  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tur- 
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quine  were  drawn  of  a gigantic  size,  and  tilting 
together,  just  as  the  romance  describes  them, 
resting  their  spears  and  pushing  their  horses 
at  full  speed  against  each  other. 

There  are  two  noble  rooms,  comparatively 
modern,  fitted  up  with  oak  wainscot,  and 
around  the  cornice  of  the  largest,  the  arms  of 
the  family,  impaling  every  match  to  the  earliest 
periods.  From  the  windows  of  this  room  are 
pleasing  and  rich  views  over  the  river  Ankor 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  mount,  to  the 
meadows  and  woodlands  where  formerly  the 
park  was.  Lord  Leicester,  it  is  said,  once  had 
thoughts  of  making  this  castle  his  residence, 
and  for  that  purpose  had  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt 
there  to  survey  it;  but  finding,  from  the 
antiquity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  building, 
and  from  its  not  having  been  inhabited  for 
nearly  a century,  the  scheme  not  very  practi- 
cable, he  gave  up  the  design.  It  is  still  how- 
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ever  kept  in  external  repair.  From  the  castle- 
leads  is  a noble  circular  view  of  a rich  wood- 
land country  in  Stafford  shire,  Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  Derbyshire, 

Mr.  Pennant  gives  the  following  description 
of  this  place. 

The  beauty  of  the  situation  of  Tam  worth  is 
seen  from  the  castle  to  great  advantage,  varied 
with  rich  meadows,  two  bridges  over  the  Tame 
and  the  Ankor,  and  the  rivers  wandering  pic- 
turesquely along  the  country.  Michael  Dray- 
ton, born  on  the  banks  of  the  last,  most  ele- 
gantly paints  out  his  love  complaints,  and 
celebrates  them  in  the  sweetest  strain. 

Clear  Ankor,  on  whose  silver  sanded  shore. 
My  soul-shrinM  saint,  my  fair  idea  lies : 

A blessed  brook,  whose  milk  white  swans 
adore 

Thy  crystal  stream,  refined  by  her  eyes  ; 
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Where  sweet  myrr  breathing  zephyr  in  the 
spring 

Gently  distils  his  nectar  dropping  showers ; 

Where  nightingales  in  Arden  sit  and  sing 

Amongst  thy  dainty  dew-impearled  flowers  : 

Say  thus  fair  brook,  when  thou  shalt  see  thy 
queen  : 

Lo,  here  thy  shepherd  spent  his  wandering 
days. 

And  in  these  shades,  dear  nymph,  he  oft  has 
been. 

And  here  to  thee  he  sacrific’d  his  tears. 

Fair  Arden,  thou,  my  Tempe,  art  alone  ; 

And  thou,  sweet  Ankor,  art  my  Helicon. 
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VIEW  OF  GUILFORD  CASTLE. 


This  castle  was  situated  on  a considerable  emi- 
nence adjoining  to  the  present  town  on  the  south, 
from  which  also  it  commanded  the  river,  at  a 
small  distance  from  it  to  the  west.  Some  few 
remains  of  the  outer  wall  are  yet  to  be  seen ; 
which  in  divers  places  may  be  traced  also 
among  the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the 
High  Street,  being  formed  of  the  chalk  from 
the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  cellars  of  the 
Angel  Inn,  on  the  north  side  of  the  High- 
Street,  and  those  of  a private  dwelling  directly 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  south  side,  which  are  well 
worth  the  notice  of  every  curious  observer, 
were  probably  a part  of  the  vaults  belonging 
to  the  castle.  The  precinct  included  an  area 
of  several  acres,  in  the  highest  part  of  which 
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stood  the  keep  or  citadel.  The  walls  of  this, 
which  are  still  remaining'  to  the  height  of  the 
battlements,  are  about  ten  feet  thick  in  the 
lower  story,  and  contain  a square  of  about 
44  feet  on  the  outside.  The  foundations  are  of 
chalk  intermixed  with  flints ; the  superstruc- 
ture, for  the  most  part,  of  a very  ordinary  kind 
of  stone,  cemented  with  very  hard  and  durable 
mortar. 

In  what  age,  or  by  which  of  our  princes 
this  castle  was  erected  is  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained. No  traces  of  it  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  annals  of  our  Saxon  kings,  nor  is  the 
least  notice  of  it  taken  in  Doomsday  record. 
From  these  circumstances  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  that  it  could  not  have  been  erected 
before  the  latter  end  of  the  Conqueror’s  reign 
at  the  soonest.  The  first  time  mention  is  made 
of  it,  is  in  the  year  1216,  when  Louis  the 
Dauphin  having  landed  with  liis  forces  at 
Sandwich,  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  received 
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the  fealty  of  the  barons  at  London  ; continuing 
his  march  westward,  possessed  himself  hereof 
on  the  9th  of  June  following,  being  the  Thurs- 
day in  the  week  after  the  feast  of  the  Trinity.* 
The  following  account  of  this  place  is  from 
Mr.  King’s  observations  on  ancient  castles. 
“ On  the  ground-floor  there  were  no  windows 
nor  even  so  much  as  loop-holes ; but  in  the 
upper  stories,  there  was  one  great  window, 
near  the  middle,  on  each  side ; the  form  of 
which  was  circular  at  the  top.  As  to  the  rest 
of  the  present  windows,  they  are  all  modern 
breaches  ; and  even  some  of  the  old  ones  have 
plainly  been  altered  and  repaired,  and  have 
even  had  frames  and  pillars  of  brick-work  in- 
serted. The  present  entrance  also  is  manifestly 
a breach  made  in  these  later  ages  ; and  the  origi- 
nal entrance  may  be  still  perceived  to  have  been 
undoubtedly  through  a stone  arch,  in  the  midst 
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of  the  west  front,  at  a considerable  height, 
and  must  have  been  approached  by  a stair-case 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall.  This  arch,  in 
which  is  a great  peculiarity,  it  being  a pointed 
one,  although  of  a date  long  before  pointed 
arches  were  introduced  into  common  use,  still 
remains  very  perfect.  And  although  it  now 
passes  for  a window,  yet  that  it  was  the  ancient 
portal  is  manifest,  both  from  the  stone  arch 
within,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  it,  and 
differs  from  the  arches  of  all  the  windows,  and 
also  from  hence  that  whereas  the  windows  on 
the  other  three  sides  are  at  the  same  height 
from  the  ground ; this  arch  and  portal  is  some 
feet  lower,  and  its  bottom  level  with  the  marks 
of  the  floor  within.”  It  is  reported,  on  the 
information  of  an  inhabitant  of  Guilford,  whose 
grandfather  being  then  very  young,  was  an 
eye-witness  of  it,  that  the  roof  of  this  building 
was  taken  down  about  the  year  1630. 
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SOUTH  VIEW  OF  ST.  CATHERINE^  CHAPEL, 
NEAR  GUILFORD. 


In  the  vill  and  ty thing  of  Ertindon,  and 
within  the  manor  of  Brabeuf,  is  Drake  or 
Dr  age  Hill,  better  known  of  late  years  by  the 
name  of  Catherine  Hill,  from  a chapel  erected  on 
the  summit  of  it,  dedicated  to  St-  Catherine ; by 
whom  this  chapel  was  erected  is  not  known ; 
but  probably  by  King  Henry  II.  as  a place  of 
worship  for  the  tenants  of  his  manor  of  Ertindon, 
after  he  had  detached  it  from  that  of  Godelming, 
on  his  granting  the  latter  to  the  church  of 
Salisbury.  The  length  of  this  chapel,  within 
the  walls,  is  forty-five  feet  six  inches ; the 
breadth,  twenty  feet  six  inches,  and  the  walls 
themselves  are  something  less  than  three  feet 
in  thickness.  On  each  side  were  two  small 
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upright  buttresses,  which  terminated  in  finials 
or  pinnacles  rising  above  the  roof ; in  the 
intervals  between  which  were  the  windows, 
three  on  each  side,  with  a circular  aperture 
over  that  in  the  middle  on  the  south  side. 
The  principal  window  was  at  the  east  end, 
and  there  was  another  over  the  western  door* 
Besides  this  entrance  on  the  west,  there  were 
also  two  smaller,  one  on  each  side ; and  at  the 
north-west  angle,  a turret,  of  a circular  form 
within,  and  about  five  feet  and  a half  in  dia- 
meter, which  served  probably  for  a belfry, 
as  well  as  for  the  staircase  leading  to  the  roof. 
The  walls  were  of  ordinary  stone;  but  the 
coins,  finials,  and  pointed  arches  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  for  the  most  part  of  chalk. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  PORCH  AT  THE  WEST  END  OF 
CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 


The  city  of  Chichester  is  erected  on  a small 
eminence  situated  on  a pleasant  plain,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  near  the 
borders  of  Hampshire.  At  this  distance  of 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  period 
when  this  city  was  founded ; the  walls  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  were  certainly  erected  by  the 
Romans,  from  the  urns  and  coins  of  that 
people  that  have  at  various  times  been  disco- 
vered in  them. 

Chichester  appears  to  have  greatly  declined  in 
wealth  and  population,  from  the  union  of  the 
Heptarchy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  at  which  time 
the  episcopal  seat  was  removed  to  this  city 
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from  Selsea,  where  it  had  been  fixed  nearly 
three  hundred  years  : shortly  after  this  re- 
moval, the  city  began  to  flourish,  and  has  been 
in  a state  of  progressive  improvement  until  the 
present  day.  Prior  to  this  translation  the  only 
religious  buildings  of  note  in  this  city  appear 
to  have  been  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  occupied  part  of  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral,  and  a little  nunnery, 
both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  William  of 
Malmsbury.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  reli- 
gious edifices  in  this  city  at  that  time,  it  is 
probable  that  Stigand,  who  was  a great  favorite 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  began  either  to 
enlarge  the  church  attached  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter,  or  to  erect  a new  one ; his  un- 
dertaking was  finished  by  Bishop  Ralph. 
This  church,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  but  it  seems  rather  impro- 
bable that  so  long  a time  should  have  been 
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occupied  in  erecting*  an  edifice  of  such  perish- 
able materials.  There  are  indeed  many  instances 
of  wooden  churches  in  use  at  this  period,  but 
they  generally  appear  to  have  been  only  tem- 
porary erections,  until  some  part  of  the  great 
church  was  finished  far  enough  to  admit  of  the 
celebration  of  divine  service. 

Whatever  this  church  might  have  been,  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1114,  upon  which 
that  munificent  prelate,  Ralph,  above-named, 
immediately  commenced  the  re-building  of  this 
edifice,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Henry  I. 
who  was  greatly  attached  to  him  : however,  as 
Bishop  Ralph  died  in  1 123,  only  nine  years  after 
the  fire,  some  have  imagined  the  second  church 
also  to  have  been  built  of  wood,  and  attributed 
the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  from  its  foun- 
dation, to  Seffrid  II.  A conflagration  happened 
during  his  episcopacy  in  the  year  1185,  or  in  the 
year  1187;  but  from  Hovenden  and  other  chro- 
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niclers  of  those  times,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  fire  only  destroyed  the  roof  of  the  cathedral, 
and  damaged  the  inside  walls.  It  requires  no 
great  share  of  penetration  to  perceive  that 
those  walls  have  been  cased  with  a thin  coat  of 
stone,  supported  at  the  intercolumniations  by 
Petworth  marble  pillars,  which  are  in  the  style 
of  the  thirteenth  century ; of  the  same  mate- 
rials and  age  are  the  pillars  which  support  the 
upper  triforium,  although  the  external  arches 
of  the  windows  are  coeval  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  church,  and  are  ornamented  with  the 
billet  moulding.  The  fire  therefore  appears 
only  to  have  injured  the  inside  of  the  church, 
and  its  ravages  have  been  afterwards  concealed 
by  the  thin  coat  of  stone  before-mentioned.  The 
vaulting  of  the  nave,  choir,  transept,  and  the 
side  aisles  are  of  the  same  date : it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  church  was  not  vaulted  with 
stone  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  but  only  ceiled 
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with  rafter  work,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
transepts  of  Winchester  cathedral.  These 
repairs,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  were  pro- 
bably made  by  Bishop  Seffrid  II.  In  an 
ancient  MS.  catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  this 
church,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  he  is  thus  mentioned : 
“ SefFridus  re-sedificavit  Cicestriam  et  domos 
suas  in  palat-io but  nothing  is  said  about 
the  church,  which  would  most  probably  have 
been  mentioned  had  it  been  entirely  burnt 
down.  From  these  circumstances  it  appears 
that  the  structure  of  the  present  church  was  at 
the  latest  begun  by  Bishop  Ralph ; although 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  death  so  soon 
after  the  fire  in  1 1 14,  he  might  not  have  lived 
to  finish  it  entirely,  or  to  dedicate  it.  The 
plain  round  arches,  and  the  pouch-headed  pil- 
lars cannot  certainly  have  been  in  use  much 
later  than  his  time.  Seffrid  II.  only  made  the 
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repairs  before-mentioned,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vaulting  and  the  space  between  the 
altar-screen  and  the  entrance  into  the  lady 
chapel,  by  which  space  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  cathedral  has  been  lengthened  with  work, 
the  style  of  which  goes  farther  into  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  this  part  the  arches  of  the 
lower  triforium  are  gorgeously  ornamented 
with  different  devices,  and  the  upper  win- 
dows, which  as  before-mentioned,  are  circular 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  church,  are  here 
pointed.  These  repairs  and  the  additional 
buildings  we  may  therefore  infer,  were  carried 
on  by  Bishop  Aquila,  (a  prelate  of  great  private 
possessions,  and  of  a noble  family  in  this 
county,)  and  completed  by  Bishop  Poore,  who 
was  the  greatest  builder  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

No  subsequent  alterations  have  taken  place 
in  this  church,  excepting  the  insertion  of  the 
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large  west  window  and  those  in  the  north  and 
south  transepts ; the  latter  of  these  was  erected 
by  Bishop  Langton  early  in  the  14th  century. 
The  dimensions  of  this  cathedral  are  as  follows, 
total  length  from  east  to  west,  including  the 
lady  chapel,  410  feet ; of  the  transepts  from 
north  to  south  227  feet ; the  breadth  of  the 
choir  and  side  at  the  east  end  is  62  feet ; of  the 
nave  and  aisles  92  feet;  the  height  of  the 
vaulting  is  63  feet;  of  the  spire  800  feet; 
and  of  the  bell  tower  at  the  north-west  side 
127  feet.  The  cloisters  which  stand  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  are  much  injured  by 
the  filling  up  of  the  lower  part  of  the  win- 
dows, they  form  a quadrangle,  the  southern 
side  of  which  is  120  feet  long;  the  eastern  128 
feet,  and  the  western  100  feet. 

This  view  comprehends  the  porch  at  the  west 
end  of  this  cathedral,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus;  it  will  be  found  that  the 
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principal  entrances  into  cathedrals,  and  other 
buildings  of  consequence,  as  the  chapter- 
house,  &c.  have  double  entrances,  as  in  the 
present  subject. 
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NORTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  ST.  MARY’S  HALL, 
COVENTRY. 


Thomas  de  Schynton,  Nicholas  Pake,  Wil- 
liam de  Tuttebury,  William  de  Overton,  clerk, 
Peter  Percy,  Richard  de  Darkese,  Simon 
Wareyn,  John  Vincent,  and  John  de  Pakynton, 
gave  a fine  to  the  king  for  license  to  found,  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  III.  a gild  in 
Coventry,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Katharine ; but 
this  shortly  after  became  united  to  those  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Our  Lady,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist — “ Whereunto,”  says  Dugdale,  be- 
longed a fair  and  stately  structure  for  their 
feasts  and  meetings,  called  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
situate  opposite  St.  Michael’s  church  on  the 
south  part,  and  built  about  the  beginning  of 
Henry  VI /s  time,  as  may  appear  by  the  form 
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of  its  fabric,  and  other  testimonyes,  the  win- 
dows whereof  are  adorned  with  sundry  beau- 
tiful portraitures  and  arms ; that  towards  the 
north  of  several  kings  in  their  surcotes,  whose 
names  placed  under  them  are  as  follows: — 
Rex  Will.  Conquestor,  Rex  Rich.  Conquestor, 
Rex  egreguis  Henricus  quintius,  Rex  magna- 
nimus  Henricus  quartus,  Constantius  Anglicus, 
Imperator  Christianissimus,  Rex  Arthurius 
conquesto  inclitus,  Rex  illustris  Henricus 
tertius,  Rex  Henricus  sextus.” 

Besides  these  arms  in  the  great  window  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  are  in  other  windows 
those  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  Humphry, 
duke  of  Glocester,  John,  duke  of  Bedford, 
Sir  William  Babington,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  windows  towards  the  east  and  west 
are  the  arms  of  divers  eminent  persons, 
who  were  admitted  of  these  gilds,  or  the 
united  fraternity.  The  mayor  of  Coventry, 
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the  moment  he  quits  that  office,  becomes,  by 
right,  the  master  of  this  gild,  and  at  all  public 
meetings  sits  next  to  the  mayor.  The  oath 
which  the  master  takes  on  coming  into  office 
is  as  follows : — “ I shall  be  good  and  true  to 
the  brethren  and  sistun  of  the  Trinity  Gild,  St. 
Mary,  St.John,  and  St.  Katharine  of  Coventre, 
and  all  lawfull  points  and  ordinances  of  this 
place  afore  this  time  ordayned,  truly  to  keep 
to  my  power,  and  in  especiall  all  the  ordinances 
that  been  or  shall  be  the  generall  days  ordayned 
truly  keep  and  observe.  Also  I shall  truly 
receive  and  truly  accompt,  yield,  as  well  of  me 
receipts,  as  of  all  other  things  that  longen  to 
the  master  of  this  gild;  and  arrerage  of  my 
accompt,  if  any  be,  truly  pay,  or  I depart  from 
my  accompt ; and  all  other  things  truly  doe  that 
longen  to  the  office  of  the  said  master : So 

help  me  God  and  All  Saints.  Also  I shall 
once  before  Candlemas  next  coming,  with  six 
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or  four  brethren  of  this  Gild,  oversee  all  the 
tenements  of  the  same  Gild.” 

The  Trinity  gild  before  mentioned,  likewise 
held  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  was  founded  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Edward  III.  by  Henry  de 
Kele  and  Thomas  Orme  of  Coventry,  who  had 
leave  granted  them  to  purchase  land  in  the 
liberty  of  Coventry  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten 
marks,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  priests  to 
sing  mass  daily  in  Trinity  church,  for  the  good 
estate  of  the  king  and  Philippa  his  consort,  and 
their  children,  and  after  their  deaths  for  the 
health  of  their  souls  $ as  also  for  the  souls  of 
all  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same,  and 
their  benefactors  for  ever.  This  gild  being  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Richard  II.  united  to  that 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  upon  that  con- 
junction, and  ever  afterwards,  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Our  Lady, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  fraternity  thereof 
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having  licence  granted  to  them  then  to  pur- 
chase lands  for  the  maintenance  of  nine  priests, 
to  sing  mass  daily  in  the  chapel  for  the  good 
estate  of  the  king  and  queen,  as  also  his  uncles ; 
and  it  soon  began  to  be  endowed  with  lands. 

Upon  the  survey  taken  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Robert  Glasmond,  being  then  warden  of 
these  gilds,  or  college  of  Babbelake  (for  by 
this  name  it  was  then  called),  had  8/,  per 
annum  stipend,  and  that  there  were  seven 
priests  more,  which  had  4/.  1 3s.  4 d.  per  annum 
each  for  their  salaries ; every  priest  had  like- 
wise a chamber  within  the  precinct  of  the  gild, 
with  4s.  per  annum. 

Adjoining  to  the  chapel  there  was  a place 
built  for  including  an  anchorite,  as  appears 
from  a Latin  Testament  still  in  existence. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  is  a pleasing  feature  in  Co- 
ventry. Its  present  appearance  is  very  respec- 
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table : the  great  window  facing  ihe  street  is 
amazingly  rich,  and  much  pains  is  taken  to 
preserve  the  memorials  of  former  ages  which 
adorn  it ; the  painted  glass  is  very  carefully 
guarded,  and  the  general  good  state  of  repair 
in  which  the  whole  is  kept  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  citizens  of  Coventry. 
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A GENERAL  SOUTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  KE- 
NILWORTH CASTLE,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


This  castle  was  built  by  Geffry  de  Clinton, 
chamberlain  and  treasurer  to  King  Henry  the 
First ; but  it  continued  not  long  in  his  family, 
for,  in  the  eleventh  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
sheriff  of  this  county  reckoned  with  the  crown  for 
the  profits  of  the  park,  and  in  the  nineteenth  of 
the  same  reign  it  was  possessed  and  garrisoned 
by  the  king,  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  his 
eldest  son  ; at  which  time  there  was  laid  in  for 
stores,  a hundred  quarters  of  bread  corn, 
charged  8/.  8s.  2d.  little  more  than  two-pence 
per  bushel ; twenty  quarters  of  barley,  at 
3 Ss.4d.;  a hundred  hogs,  7/.  10s.;  forty  cows 
salted,  4l.;  one  hundred  and  twenty  cheeses,  40s.; 
and  twenty -five  quarters  of  salt,  30s.  What 
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an  amazing’  disparity  between  these  and  the 
present  prices  of  the  like  provisions  I And  it 
is  besides  to  be  observed,  that,  as  the  sheriff 
here  acted  as  a commissary  for  the  government, 
every  thing  was  reckoned  at  least  at  the  highest 
market-price:  at  the  same  time  an  hundred 
shillings  was  allowed  for  making  a goal ; and 
the  next  year  the  same  sheriff,  Bartram  de 
Vardon,  accounted  for  large  sums,  paid  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  both  horse  and 
foot.  About  this  period,  Geffry  de  Clinton, 
son  and  heir  of  the  founder,  appears  to  have 
recovered  for  a time,  the  possession  of  this 
castle  ; but  he  held  it  scarce  seven  years  : and 
after  that  time  it  was  never  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown,  till  granted  by  Henry  the 
Third  to  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester. 
This  is  shewn  from  the  charges  of  the  different 
sheriffs  and  governors  for  repairs,  during  the 
intermediate  reigns  ; in  which,  from  time  to 
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time,  considerable  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
pended. It  is  also  evident,  from  the  sheriffs 
accounts  for  the  farm  of  lands,  paunage,  or 
feed  of  hogs  in  the  park,  ward  money  paid  by 
the  country  people  in  lieu  of  the  personal 
service  of  guarding  the  castle,  and  rent  paid  by 
divers  persons  residing  therein.  These  Dug- 
dale  conjectures  obtained  leave  to  live  in  the 
castle,  as  a place  of  security  both  for  themselves 
and  goods,  in  those  turbulent  and  licentious 
times. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  John, 
Henry  de  Clinton,  grandson  to  the  founder, 
released  to  the  king  all  rights  in  the  castle, 
with  the  woods,  pools,  and  whatsoever  belonged 
thereto,  excepting  what  he  had  in  possession 
at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second ; and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  king  caused  the 
castle  to  be  garrisoned ; and  placed  therein, 
for  safety,  the  prince  his  son;  sending  an 
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experienced  officer,  named  Ralph  de  Norman- 
ville,  to  command  under  William  de  Cantalope 
his  steward,  then  governor. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  it  was  some 
time  used  as  a prison,  and  had  twice  justices  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  gaol  delivery.  In  this 
reign  much  money  was  laid  out,  and  the  castle 
underwent  many  considerable  repairs  and  ad- 
ditions : particularly,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  that  king,  the  chapel  was  ceiled,  wainscoted, 
and  adorned  with  painting;  handsome  seats 
were  made  for  the  king  and  queen  ; the  bell 
tower  repaired  : the  queen’s  chamber  enlarged 
and  painted,  and  the  walls  on  the  south  side 
next  the  pool  entirely  rebuilt.  These  walls 
Dugdale  supposes  to  be  the  same  standing  in 
his  time.  The  same  year,  Gilbert  de  Segrave 
was  made  governor  during  the  king’s  pleasure, 
on  condition  that  he  should  deliver  the  castle 
to  no  other  than  the  king  himself ; or  in  case 
VOL.  iv. 
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of  his  decease,  to  his  Queeu  Eleanor,  or  one  of 
her  uncles,  for  the  use  of  the  king’s  heirs,  who 
were  not  in  league  with  the  King  of  France : 
these  conditions  he  bound  himself,  by  a solemn 
oath,  to  observe.  Henry  afterwards  granted 
this  castle  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  during  their 
lives  This  earl  joining  with  the  barons,  was, 
with  his  eldest  son,  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham ; but  the  castle  was  six  months  held 
against  the  king,  by  Henry  de  Hastings,  ap- 
pointed governor  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  son 
of  the  deceased  earl,  he  being  absent  in  France, 
whither  he  went  in  order  to  solicit  assistance 
to  raise  the  siege.  During  this  attack,  the 
garrison  defended  themselves  with  great  reso- 
lution, having  engines  which  cast  stones  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  likewise  making 
frequent  and  successful  sallies.  The  king, 
finding  a stouter  resistance  than  he  had  ex- 
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pected,  turned  the  siege  into  a blockade  ; du- 
ring which  time,  in  the  town  of  Kenilworth, 
he  assembled  a parliament,  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  penalties  enacted  by  that 
of  Winchester;  whereby  the  estates  of  all 
persons  who  had  taken  part  with  the  barons, 
were  confiscated : this  he  rightly  considered 
would  make  those  who  had  rashly  embraced 
that  party,  become  desperate.  Here  therefore 
was  made  that  decree,  stiled  Dictum  de  Kenil- 
worth ; according  to  which  every  person, 
whose  estates  had  thus  been  forfeited,  Henry 
de  Hastings,  and  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
party  excepted,  might  redeem  their  lands,  on 
the  payment  of  a pecuniary  fine,  not  under 
two,  nor  exceeding  the  amount  of  five  years 
rent.  On  the  first  assembling  of  this  parlia- 
ment, the  king  sent  a messenger  with  the  offer 
of  advantageous  terms  to  the  governor  and 
garrison ; but  his  negociation  was  not  more 
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successful  than  his  arms  ; for  although  backed 
by  the  interposition  and  menaces  of  Ottobon, 
the  pope’s  legate,  then  in  his  camp,  they  not 
only  rejected  these  offers,  but,  with  a barbarity 
that  disgraced  their  courage,  basely  maimed 
the  messenger.  The  person  guilty  of  this 
breach  of  faith,  was  likewise  properly  excepted 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Dictum  de  Kenilworth. 
The  king,  greatly  exasperated  at  this  outrage, 
and  tired  of  the  blockade,  resolved  to  storm 
the  castle ; and  therefore  commanded  the 
sheriff  of  the  shire  to  assemble  at  North- 
ampton, within  three  weeks  (namely,  on  the 
eleventh  of  December,  1266)  all  the  masons 
and  other  labourers  within  his  district,  with 
their  hatchets,  pickaxes,  and  other  tools,  there 
to  receive  his  further  orders  : but  in  the  mean 
time,  a violent  pestilential  disorder  breaking 
out  amongst  the  garrison,  and  their  provisions 
being  nearly  exhausted,  they  agreed,  on  certain 
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conditions,  to  yield  up  the  castle  to  the  king, 
unless  relieved  on  a fixed  day  : a messenger 
was,  by  permission,  dispatched  to  acquaint 
Montfort  of  this  agreement;  but,  before  his 
return,  the  disorder  encreasing,  they  surren- 
dered ; Henry  de  Hastings,  with  the  rest  of 
the  garrison,  being  permitted  to  go  freely 
forth,  with  their  horses,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments : they  had  also  four  days  allowed  them 
for  the  removal  of  their  goods.  Bishop  Gibson, 
in  his  edition  of  Gamden,  says,  “ Near  this 
“ castle,  they  still  find  balls  of  stone  sixteen 
“ inches  in  diameter,  supposed  to  have  been 
“thrown  in  slings  in  the  time  of  the  barons 
“ wars.’*  These  balls  were  most  probably 
designed  for  the  engines  here  mentioned  : their 
weight,  supposing  them  only  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  Portland  stone,  would  be 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  : by  far  too 
great  a mass  to  be  thrown  by  the  strength  of 
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a liurnan  arm.  After  the  siege,  the  king 
bestowed  the  castle  on  his  son  Edmund,  and 
his  heirs  lawfully  begotten ; he  likewise 
granted  him  free  chase  and  free  warren  in  all 
his  demesne  lands,  and  woods  belonging 
thereto,  with  a weekly  market  and  annual 
fair. 

Here,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  was 
held  a gallant  assembly  of  a hundred  knights, 
and  as  many  ladies,  headed  by  Roger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  to  which  many  repaired  from 
foreign  parts.  The  knights  exercised  them- 
selves in  tilting  and  other  feats  of  chivalry  : 
the  ladies  in  dancing.  It  is  recorded,  seem- 
ingly as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that 
these  ladies  were  clad  in  silken  mantles.  Their 
diversions  began  on  the  eve  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  lasted  till  the  morrow  after  Michaelmas 
day.  They  stiled  themselves  the  Society  of 
the  Round  Table,  from  one  at  which  they  were 
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seated,  in  order  thereby  to  avoid  contention 
for  precedency. 

In  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  the  Second,  this 
castle  escheated  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder 
of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  beheaded  at  Pon- 
tefract ; when  it  was  successively  committed  to 
the  custody  of  Ranalph  Charun, Robert  de  Stoke, 
John  de  Hastings,  and  Odo  de  Stoke.  The  un- 
fortunate Edward  being  deposed  by  his  queen, 
was  here  kept  close  prisoner;  and  afterwards 
removed  in  the  night,  by  his  brutal  keepers.  Sir 
J ohn  Maltravers  and  Sir  Thomas  Berkeley ; and, 
in  an  open  field,  between  this  place  and  Warwick, 
set  on  the  bare  ground,  and  shaved  with  dirty 
water  out  of  a neighbouring  ditch.  He  was 
shortly  after  cruelly  murdered  at  Berkeley 
castle. 

In  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  the  Third, 
Henry,  brother  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, beheaded  at  Pontefract,  had  all  his 
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s brother’s  estates  restored  to  him ; among 
which  was  this  castle.  His  sons  leaving*  only 
two  daughters;  on  a partition,  the  castle  fell  to 
Blanch  the  younger,  who  married  John  of 
Gaunt ; by  whom,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  was  built 
that  part  of  the  castle,  still  called  Lancaster’s- 
buildings. 
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EAST  VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  HALL  OF  KE- 
NILWORTH CASTLE,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


By  John  of  Gaunt  all  the  buildings  now  re- 
maining seem  to  have  been  built,  Ciiesar’s 
Tower,  the  outer  walls  and  turrets  towards 
the  east  end  excepted.  For,  in  the  15th  of 
Richard  II.  says  Dugdale  in  his  Warwickshire, 
I find,  by  Pat.  I.  p i.  m.  40.  “ that  the  king  did 
“ appoint  John  Dayncourt,  then  constable 
“ hereof,  and  his  lieutenant,  as  also  Robert 
“ de  Skyllington,  mason,  to  hire  diggers 
“ of  stone,  carpenters,  and  labourers,  to  the 
“ number  of  twenty  persons,  and  to  provide 
“ stone,  timber,  tile,  and  all  other  necessaries, 
“ for  the  use  of  the  duke  in  his  said  buildings 
“ here ; which  record  above  cited  doth  also 
“ agree  with  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants. 
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“ by  whom  (as  has  before  been  observed)  that 
“ part  of  the  castle  is  to  this  day  called  Lan- 
“ easterns  buildings.” 

John  of  Gaunt  leaving  issue  Henry,  sur- 
named  Bolinbroke  (from  the  village  of  that 
name  in  Lincolnshire,  wherein  he  was  born), 
who  was  afterwards  king  by  the  name  of 
Henry  IV.  this  castle  came  to  the  crown,  and 
is  contained  in  the  act  among  the  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  united  to 
the  Dukedom  of  Cornwall  in  the  parliament  of 
the  first  of  Henry  VII. 

Henry  VIII.  bestowed  much  cost  in  repairing 
and  altering  this  castle : among  other  works, 
according  to  Leland,  he  removed  that  building 
erected  by  King  Henry  V.  near  the  tail  of  the 
pool,  in  a low  marshy  ground,  denominated  Le 
Plesans  en  Marys,  and  set  part  of  it  up  again  in 
the  base  court  of  the  castle,  near  the  Swan  Tower. 

It  continued  in  the  crown  till  the  reign  of 
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Elizabeth,  when  that  queen,  by  her  letters- 
patent,  bearing-  date  the  9th  of  June,  in  the 
5th  year  of  her  reign,  granted  it  to  her  favo- 
rite Robert  Lord  Dudley,  afterwards  by  her 
created  Baron  of  Denbigh  and  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  his  heirs.  By  him  great  sums  of  money 
were  expended  in  repairing  and  beautifying  it ; 
witness  that  magnificent  gate-house  towards 
the  north,  where  formerly  having  been  at 
the  back  of  the  castle,  he  made  it  the  front ; 
filling  up  a great  proportion  of  the  wide  and 
double  ditch,  wherein  the  water  of  the  pool 
came. 

And  besides  that  stately  piece  on  the  south- 
east part,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Leicester- 
buildings,  he  built  from  the  ground  two  hand- 
some towers  at  the  head  of  the  pool ; one  called 
the  flood-gate  or  gallery  tower,  standing  at 
one  end  of  the  tilt-yard,  in  which  was  a spa- 
cious and  noble  room,  from  whence  the  ladies 
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might  commodiously  see  the  exercise  of  tilting 
and  barriers;  the  other  was  named  Mortimer’s 
tower,  on  which  the  arms  of  Mortimer  were 
cut  in  stone.  This  tower,  Dugdale  thinks, 
was  so  called  either  in  memory  of  one  that 
formerly  stood  there,  in  which  the  Lord  Mor- 
timer lodged  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
the  Round  Table,  or  else  because  Sir  John 
Mortimer,  Knt.  was  confined  in  it,  when  a 
prisoner  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V. 

He  likewise  extended  the  chase ; and  on  the 
whole  made  so  many  additions  and  improve- 
ments, that  he  expended  thereon  upwards  of 
60,000/. 

“ Here  (says  Dugdale)  July,  1575,  in  the 
“ 17tli  of  Elizabeth,  having  completed  all 
“ things  for  her  reception,  did  he  entertain 
“ the  queen  for  the  space  of  xvii  days,  with 
“ excessive  cost,  and  variety  of  delightful 
“ shews,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  a special 
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“ discourse  thereof  then  printed,  and  entitled, 
“ The  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth  Castle. 
“ —Having  at  her  first  entrance  a floating 
“ island  upon  the  pool,  bright  blazing  with 
“ torches  ; upon  which  were,  clad  in  silks,  the 
“ Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  two  nymphs  waiting 
“ on  her,  who  made  a speech  to  the  queen  in 
“ metre  of  the  antiquity  and  owners  of  the 
“ castle,  which  was  closed  witli  cornets,  and 
“ other  loud  musick.  Within  the  base  court 
“ was  there  a very  goodly  bridge  set  up, 
“ xx  foot  wide,  and  lxx  foot  long,  over  which 
“ the  queen  did  pass ; on  each  side  whereof 
“ were  posts  erected,  with  presents  upon  them 
“ to  her  by  the  gods,  viz.  a cage  of  wild  fowl, 
“ by  Sylvanus  ; sundry  sorts  of  rare  fruits,  by 
“ Pomona ; of  corn,  by  Ceres  ; of  wine,  by 
“ Bacchus;  of  sea-fish,  by  Neptune;  of  habili- 
“ ments  of  war,  by  Mars;  of  musical  instru- 
“ ments,  by  Phoebus.  And  for  the  several 
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“ dayes  of  her  stay,  various  and  rare  shews  and 

sports  were  there  exercised,  viz.  in  the  chase, 
“ a savage  man,  with  satyrs ; bear-baitings, 
“ fire-works,  Italian  tumblers,  a country  bride- 
“ ale,  with  running  at  the  quintin,  and  morris- 
“ dancing ; and  that  there  might  be  nothing 
“ wanting  that  these  parts  could  afford,  hither 
“ came  the  Coventree  men,  and  acted  the 
" ancient  play,  long  since  used  in  that  city, 
“■  called  Hocks  Tuesday,  setting  forth  the  de- 
cc  struction  of  the  Danes  in  King  Ethelred’s 
“ time ; with  which  the  queen  was  so  pleased, 
“ that  she  gave  them  a brace  of  bucks,  and 
“ five  marks  in  money,  to  bear  the  charges  of 
“ a feast.” 

As  among  these  spectacles  one  occurs, 
called  running  at  the  quintin,  neither  much 
known  in  England,  or  often  mentioned,  it  will 
be  perhaps  agreeable  to  some  readers  to  have 
it  explained. 
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Running  at  the  quintin  was  a ludicrous  kind 
of  tilting  at  the  ring,  generally  performed 
by  peasants  to  divert  their  lord,  and  was  thus 
done : | 

A strong  post  was  set  upright  in  the  ground, 
about  the  height  of  a man  on  horseback, 
having  on  the  top  a pivot,  which  ran  through  a 
long  horizontal  beam,  unequally  divided,  and 
at  the  least  stroke  revolving  freely  about  the 
center,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a turnstile. 
On  the  upright  post  the  head  and  body  of  the 
figure  of  an  armed  man  was  fixed.  The  hori- 
zontal beam  represented  his  arms ; the  shortest 
had  a target,  nearly  covering  the  whole  body, 
except  a small  spot  on  the  breast  marked  with 
a heart  or  ring  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  longest 
was  a wooden  sword,  a cudgel,  or  a bag  of  wet 
sand.  At  this  figure,  peasants  armed  with 
poles  for  lances,  and  mounted  on  sorry  jades 
of  horses,  ran  full  tilt,  attempting  to  strike  the 
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heart  or  ring.  Their  poles  were  of  such  a 
length  that  if  they  struck  the  shield  instead 
of  the  heart  or  ring,  the  short  arm  of  the  lever 
retiring,  brought  round  that  armed  with  the 
cudgel  or  sand-bag  at  such  adistance,  with 
such  a velocity,  as  commonly  to  meet  and  dis- 
mount the  awkward  assailant. 

This  amusement,  somewhat  diversified,  was 
not  long  ago  practised  in  Flanders,  at  their 
wakes  or  festivals.  In  some,  one  arm  pre- 
sented a ring,  whilst  the  other  held  the  club 
or  sand-bag;  in  others,  the  revolving  arms  were 
placed  vertically,  the  lower  shewing  the  ring 
whilst  the  upper  supported  a vessel  full  of 
water ; whereby  the  want  of  dexterity  in  the 
tilter  was  punished  with  a wetting.  Repre- 
sentations of  this  exercise  may  be  seen  among 
the  prints  published  after  Philip  Wouvermans, 
who  died  anno  1663. 

“ Besides  all  this,  (continues  Dugdale)  he 
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“ had  upon  a pool  a triton  riding  on  a mermaid 
“18  foot  long;  as  also  Arion  on  a dolphin, 
“ with  rare  musick  : and  to  honour  this  enter- 
“ tainment  the  more,  there  were  knighted  here 
“ Sir  Thomas  Cecill,  son  and  heir  to  the  Lord 
“ Treasurer  ; Sir  Henry  Cobham  ; Sir  Francis 
“Stanhope:  and  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  ; the 
“ cost  and  expense  whereof  may  be  guest  at 
“ by  the  quantity  of  beer  then  drank,  which 
“ amounted  to  320  hogsheads  of  the  ordinary 
“ sort,  as  I have  credibly  heard.  Shortly  after, 
“ viz.  the  next  ensuing  year,  he  obtained,  by 
“ the  grants  of  the  said  queen,  a weekly  mer- 
“ cate  here  upon  the  Wednesday,  with  a faire 
“ yearly  on  the  Midsummer-day.” 

This  earl  having  no  issue  by  his  wife,  be- 
queathed the  castle  to  his  brother  Ambrose, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  for  life ; and  the  inheritance 
thereof  after  his  decease  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
Knt.  who,  although  not  acknowledged  as 
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such,  was  by  some  thought  his  legitimate  sou. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  dying  the  year  after,  his 
nephew  Robert  became  possessor  of  this 
castle ; when  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prove 
his  legitimacy,  yet  he  obtained  a lisence  of 
King  James  to  go  to  Italy  for  three  years. 
Notwithstanding  which,  lie  having  given  offence 
by  that  attempt,  advantage  was  taken  of  his 
absence,  and  a summons  procured  under  a 
special  privy  seal,  directing  him  to  return ; 
which  he  not  immediately  obeying,  his  castle 
and  all  his  lands  were  seized  to  the  king’s  use, 
by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  fugitives ; when, 
upon  an  inquisition  taken,  his  estates  were 
returned  at  38,554/.  155.  out  of  which,  for 
contempt,  was  to  be  deducted  10,000/.  and  for 
Lady  Dudley’s  jointure  11,722/.  25.  But  not 
long  after  Prince  Henry,  by  special  agents, 
agreed  to  give  Sir  Robert  14,6004  to  be  paid 
within  twelve  months,  for  his  title  to  the  castle 
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and  appendages,  and  that  he  should  hold  the 
office  of  constable  thereof  during  his  life. 

Of  this  money  only  about  3000/.  was  paid, 
and  that  to  a merchant  who  broke  ; so  it  never 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
which  happened  soon  after  the  agreement,  his 
brother  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I. 
claimed  the  castle  as  his  heir ; and  in  the  19th  of 
James  I.  an  act  passed  to  enable  Lady  Alice 
Dudley,  who  had  a jointure  therein,  to  alienate 
her  right  to  that  prince ; which  she  did  by 
deed,  dated  the  4th  of  May,  19th  of  James  I. 
in  consideration  of  4000/.  assigned  to  her  out 
of  the  exchequer. 

Being  thus  the  property  of  Prince  Charles,he, 
on  his  accession  to  the  crown,  by  patent  dated 
the  15tli  of  March,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  it  to  Robert  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
Henry  Lord  Carey,  his  eldest  son,  and  Thomas 
Carey,  Esq.  together  with  the  park  and  chase. 
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during  their  lives,  and  the  longer  liver  of  them, 
with  the  fee  of  1 c2d,  per  diem,  and  an  annuity 
of  4l)s.  per  annum  for  repairing  the  walls  and 
buildings,  to  be  paid  by  the  king’s  receiver  of 
the  county.  The  inheritance  was  granted  to 
Lawrence  Viscount  Hyde  of  Kenilworth,  Earl 
of  Rochester,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
John  Charles  Villiers,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
whose  father  married  Lady  Charlotte  Capel, 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  Hyde,  the  last  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  Rochester. 

In  the  civil  wars  this  castle  was  demolished 
by  persons,  who  purchased  it  of  the  par- 
liament with  design  to  make  money  of  its  ma- 
terials. 

The  whole  area  within  the  walls  of  this 
fortress  was  on  a late  measurement  found 
to  contain  seven  acres.  The  gate-house  is 
now  fitted  up  for  a farm-house  ; and  the  noble 
proprietor  has  stopped  all  further  depredations 
on  this  venerable  pile. 
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NORTH  VIEW  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  KENIL- 
WORTH PRIORY,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


This  Priory  stood  a small  distance  east  of  the 
castle.  It  was  built  temp  Henry  I.  about  the 
year  1122,  by  Geffry  de  Clinton,  the  same 
who  erected  the  castle.  It  was  endowed  for 
black  canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  It  was  at  first  a priory,  but 
made  an  abbey  before  the  dissolution. 

“ By  his  foundation  charter  (says  Dugdale 
€(  in  his  History  of  Warwickshire)  it  appears, 
“ that  he  gave  to  the  canons  of  this  house,  for 
“ the  redemption  of  his  sins,  as  also  for  the 
“ good  estate  of  King  Henry,  whose  consent 
“ he  had  thereto,  and  of  his  own  wife  and  chil- 
“ dren,  all  the  lands  and  woods  of  this  Kenil- 
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“ worth,  excepting  what  he  had  reserved  for 
<e  the  making  of  his  castle  and  park ; together 
with  the  manors  of  Salford,  Itlicote,  and 
“ Neunham,  in  this  county ; the  church  of 
“ Wotton,  with  a hide  of  land  thereto  be- 
“ longing;  two  hides  in  Lilenton,  with  the 
churches  of  Clinton,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
“ Barton,  in  Northamptonshire.  Granting 
ct  further  unto  them,  of  pasturage,  viz.  that 
“ wheresoever  his  own  cattell  and  hoggs  should 
“ he,  whether  within  his  park  or  without,  there 
“ also  might  theirs  have  liberty  to  feed  ; and 
“ their  tenants’  hoggs  to  have  the  like  freedom 
“ in  all  other,  except  his  inclosed  woods  and 
“ park,  as  his  own  tenants  had. 

“ Adding  by  another  charter,  the  gift  of  a 
<e  full  tenth  of  whatsoever  should  be  brought 
“ to  his  castle,  viz.  either  to  his  cellar,  kitchen, 
“ larder,  granary,  or  hall-garth  ; as  well  of  all 
“ bought  or  given,  either  in  corn,  hay,  hoggs. 
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**  muttons,  bacon,  venison,  cheese,  fish,  wine, 
“ honey,  wax,  tallow,  pepper,  and  cumin, 
“ though  they  had  been  tithed  elsewhere 
“ before,  as  of  his  own  proper  revenue ; to- 
“ gether  with  all  his  lamb  skins  throughout 
“ every  his  mannours,  as  well  those  as  should 
“ be  killed  to  eat,  as  of  others  that  might  die 
“ casually. 

“To  these  large  and  munificent  gifts  he 
“ added  the  mannour  of  Hichenden,  in  Com. 
“ Bucks,  which  he  had  by  the  bounty  of  King 
“ Henry ; and  the  church  of  Stone,  in  Stafford- 
<f  shire,  which  he  procured  of  one  Enisan, 
“ within  whose  lordship  it  lay,  by  the  consent 
“ of  Nich.  de  Stafford,  it  being  founded  in  his 
“ fee ; but  that  which  I call  here  the  church 
“ of  Stone,  was  a small  monastery,  founded  in 
“ memory  of  Wolfade  and  Ruffin,  slain  by  King 
“ Wolplierus,  their  father,  in  respect  that  they 
“ became  Christians,  being  converted  from 
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“ paganism,  and  baptise4  by  that  holy  man 
“ S.  Chad,  Bp.  of  Lichfield,  near  a thousand 
“ years  since. 

“ And  besides  these  particulars,  did  he 
“ likewise  give  to  the  said  canons  liberty  to 
“ fish  with  boat  and  nets,  one  day  in  every 
“ week,  viz.  Thursday,  in  his  pool  here  at 
“ Kenilworth.” 

GefFry  his  son  not  only  confirmed  all  his 
father’s  grants,  but  was  himself  a great  bene- 
factor to  this  monastery,  giving  them  divers 
estates,  churches,  and  mills ; all  which,  toge- 
ther with  some  donations  of  his  own,  were 
ratified  by  his  son,  also  named  Geffry.  In 
consideration  whereof,  these  canons,  in  return, 
“ allowed  to  him  every  day,  during  his  life, 
“ two  manchets,  such  as  two  of  the  said 
“ canons  used  to  have,  and  four  gallons  of 
“ their  better  beer  according  to  wine  measure, 
“ which  he  was  to  have,  whether  he  were  at 
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“ Kenilworth  or  not,  from  the  time  he  should 
“ enter  into  a religious  life,  in  case  he  did  so 
“ do,  except  on  those  dayes  he  had  entertain- 
“ ment  in  the  said  monastery.” 

Besides  these  benefactions  they  had  many 
others,  and  those  very  valuable,  from  different 
persons  of  all  ranks,  together  with  these  pri- 
vileges-—Power  to  keep  court-leet,  assize  of 
bread  and  beer,  authority  to  try  malefactors 
within  divers  of  their  lordships,  and  freedom 
from  suit  to  the  county  and  hundred  courts, 
free  warren  in  divers  manors— all  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  charters  of  several  kings  and 
bishops.  To  which  this  was  added  by  King 
Edward  III.  That  the  sub-prior  and  convent 
should,  during  the  vacancy,  have  the  custody 
of  the  said  house,  and  all  the  temporalities 
appertaining  thereunto,  paying  only  to  the 
king,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  for  every  whole 
year,  cxvi.  lib.  iis.  viii d. 
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This  priory  suffered  much  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  during  the  siege  of  the  castle, 
whereby  they  were  greatly  impoverished ; for 
in  September  after  it  began,  though  they  al- 
lowed the  king  300  quarters  of  corn,  and  many 
other  things,  that  the  rest  of  their  goods 
might  be  protected;  yet,  nevertheless,  they 
were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  soldiers,  inso- 
much that,  to  relieve  their  wants,  the  king 
granted  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the 
24th  of  Jan.  next  ensuing  to  the  surrender  of 
the  castle,  whereby  he  recommended  it  to  all 
his  tenants  “ to  contribute  in  such  manner 
“ thereto,  as  they  would  expect  that  God 
“ should  bless  them,  and  himself  give  them 
“ thanks.” 

At  the  survey  in  26th  of  Henry  the  Vlllth. 
this  monastery  was  valued,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  at  6l3 1. 14s.  pc?.  ob.  per  ann.  in  the  whole, 
or  53 3/.  15s.  4c?.  clear;  and  on  the  15th  of 
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April,  20th  of  Henry  VIII.  about  430  years  after 
its  first  foundation,  was  surrendered  by  Simon 
Jekys,  the  last  abbot,  and  sixteen  monks,  who 
had  pensions  assigned  them.  The  site  of  the 
monastery  was  granted  by  the  king  to  Sir 
Andrew  Flamok,  whose  grand-daughter  and 
heir  marrying  John  Colbourn,  of  Morton 
Morcll,  Esq.  he  thereby  became  possessed  of 
it ; but  purchasing  certain  horses  stolen  out  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  stables  in  Kenilworth 
castle,  was  terrified  into  a surrender  of  this 
estate  to  the  earl,  or  at  least  sold  it  to  him  for 
a very  slender  consideration.  At  present  it  is 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Of  this  monastery  nothing  remains  but  the 
gate  here  represented,  a small  square  building, 
a few  paces  to  the  south  now  used  as  a stable, 
and  two  pieces  of  disjointed  wall,  a little  to 
the  east  of  it.  All  the  other  parts  are  so  de- 
molished, as  not  even  to  leave  traces  of  its 
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former  extent,  or  shape.  The  stone  with 
which  it  was  built,  seems  the  common  reddish 
stone  found  thereabouts. 

The  following  list  of  the  priors  of  this  house 
is  given  by  Dugdale  in  his  Warwickshire. 

Bernardus,  temp.  H.  I. 

Laurentius,  temp.  Steph. 

Silvester,  2 John. 

Henricus,  1 6 H.  III. 

David,  23  H.  III. 

Robertus  de  Estleye,  51  H.  III. 

Rob.  de  Salle,  defunct.  6 E.  II. 

Tho.  de  Warmynton,  6 E.  II. 

Joh.  de  Peyto,  2 id.  April,  19  E.  III. 

Henr.  de  Bradway,  22  Aug.  1361. 

Tho.  de  Merston,  8 R.  II. 

Will,  de  Brayles,  11  Aug.  1400. 

Tho.  Kidderminster,  12  Feb.  1402. 

Tho.  Holygreve,  5 Aug.  1439* 
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Joh,  Yardley,  2 Maii,  1458. 
Rad.  Maxfeild,  11  Jan.  14Q4. 
Will.  Wall,  9 Hen.  VIII. 
Simon  Jekys,  2Q  H.  VIIL 
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NORTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  GATE  NEAR 
THE  CASTLE,  WARWICK. 


This  gate  is  commonly  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  East  Gate.  St.  Peter’s  chapel,  which 
is  erected  over  it,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  James, 
which  is  erected  above  the  West  Gate,  belonged 
to  the  guilds  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.* 
George  the  Martyr.  In  process  of  time  they 
were  united  in  one  common  interest,  and 
maintained  four  priests,  who  were  appointed 
to  sing  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  founders. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for  1801, 
under  the  title  of  “ Pursuits  of  Architectural 
Innovation,”  are  the  following  tart  remarks 
upon  the  demolition  of  the  ancient  features  of 
this  gate.  “ The  gateway  entering  into  this 
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town  from  Coventry,  lias  lately  been  new 
eased  and  reformed,  as  Wren  lias  it,  and  this 
with  a witness,  not  made  out  with  the  Roman 
or  Grecian  pickings,  but  the  purblind  copyings 
from  our  national  art,  under  the  paroxysms  of 
modern  improvement ; and  in  order  that  this 
metamorphosed  gateway  might  not  come  un- 
der the  sentence  of  being  declared  (at  any 
future  period  in  the  way,)  a road  has  been 
made  on  one  side.  Yet  had  this  object  been 
a pure  and  magnificent  erection,  like  those 
gateways  at  York,  which  have  been  proclaimed 
by  some  of  its  unnatural  sons  nuisances  and 
only  worthy  to  be  taken  down,  we  should  not 
have  had  such  attention  paid^  to  its  welfare. 
But  here  some  one  or  other  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shew  his  contempt  for  ancient  work- 
manship by  his  vanity  in  improving  upon 
these  remains.  The  other  gateway  leading 
to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  waits,  no  doubt,  the 
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same  innovating  hour;  at  present  it  is  a 
valuable  relic  appearing  in  its  own  native 
guise.” 

Warwick  by  a succinct  review  of  its  history 
appears  to  be  a place  of  great  antiquity.  It 
is  delightfully  situated  on  the  north  banks  of 
the  river  Avon,  upon  a rocky  ascent  on  every 
side ; the  soil  is  remarkably  dry  and  fertile ; 
rich  pastures  extend  themselves  on  the  southern 
side,  and  the  north  is  defended  by  lofty  groves. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  on  account  of 
the  pleasing  peculiarities  of  this  place,  the 
Britons  had  here  a very  early  settlement.  Its 
origin  is  imputed  to  Guthline,  by  some  called 
Kimbeline,  one  of  the  British  kings,  whose 
reign  was  contemporary  with  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Guiderius,  his  son  and  successor, 
greatly  enlarged  it,  and  granted  it  many  privi- 
leges. It  was  afterwards  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  Piets  and  Scots,  and  lay  in  a state  of  ruin  and 
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desolation  till  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  famous 
Caractacus. 

It  is  at  this  time  a handsome  town,  remark- 
able for  the  cleanliness  of  its  appearance,  its 
healthy  situation,  and  the  respectability  of  the 
greater  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  this  town  in  1801  was 
5592,  in  1821  it  was  8235  5 this  increase  of  po- 
pulation is  attributed  to  the  increase  of  factories 
and  other  buildings.  The  money  raised  by 
the  parish  rates  in  1803  was,  in  St.  Mary’s, 
32221.  10s.  lj|d.  at  7s.  in  the  pound,  and  in  St. 
Nicholas’  parish  it  was  10831.  Qs.  5d,  at  3s  6d. 
in  the  pound. 
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SOUTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  GATE  ENTER* 
ING  INTO  WARWICK  FROM  STRATFORD. 


The  church  of  St.  James,  which  originally 
was  but  a chapel,  is  erected  over  this  gate 
which  is  commonly  called  West  Gate.  The 
chapel  was  given  to  the  church  of  St  Mary, 
by  Roger  Earl  of  Warwick,  upon  that  church 
being  made  collegiate  by  him  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  In  the  forty-first  year  of  Edward 
III.  the  presentation  belonged  to  the  dean  and 
canons  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen ; its  yearly  reve- 
nue was  then  no  more  than  20 s.  In  the  sixth 

of  Richard  II.  the  advowson  was  given  to  the 
guild  of  St.  George  in  Warwick.  This  frater- 
nity which  had  been  established  in  the  same 
year,  was  founded  by  virtue  of  a licence  granted 
to  Robert  de  Dynelay,  William  Russel,  and 
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Hugh  Cooke,  dated  the  20th  of  April;  they 
were  further  privileged  to  receive  others  who 
were  of  the  borough  into  their  society,  and  to 
build  a chantry  for  two  priests  to  sing  mass 
every  day  in  a chapel  over  the  West  Gate,  for 
the  good  estate  of  King  Richard  and  Ann  his 
consort,  and  of  his  mother,  also  of  Michael  de 
la  Poole,  and  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  said  guild,  during  their  lives  in  this  world, 
and  for  the  everlasting  happiness  of  their 
souls,  as  also  for  the  souls  of  King  Edward  III. 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  King 
Richard  II.  and  other  of  the  king*s  progenitors, 
and  all  the  faithful  departed.  To  this  guild 
Thomas  Beauchamp,  then  Earl  of  Warwick, 
had  license  to  give  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  St.  James  situated  over  the  East  Gate.  In 
the  same  year  the  brethren  of  this  guild  pur- 
chased two  messuages,  one  toft,  and  a quarry, 
in  Warwick,  for  the  use  thereof  The  guild  of 
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the  Holy  Trinity  became  at  length  united  to 
that  of  St.  George,  but  the  exact  time  of  their 
union  is  not  known.  Four  priests  belonging  to 
these  guilds  sung  masses,  two  of  them  at  Our 
Lady’s  chapel  in  the  collegiate  church,  the 
other  two  in  the  chapels  built  over  the  gates  at 
Warwick,  one  at  St.  Peter’s  in  the  east,  the 
other  at  St.  James’s  in  the  west,  having  their 
college,  or  mansion,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  James.  At  the  dissolution  the 
college  was  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  1’Estrange, 
Knight,  and  his  heirs,  by  King  Edward  VI.  on 
the  23d.  of  July,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign.  From  him  it  became  the  property  of 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Elizabeth,  made  it  an 
hospital  for  twelve  men,  and  a master;  these 
were  to  be  impotent  persons  not  having  more 
than  5/.  a year  of  their  own,  and  such  as  either 
had  been,  or  should  be  maimed  in  the  wars  of 
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Elizabeth,  particularly  those  who  had  served 
under  the  said  earl,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
or  had  been  servants  or  tenants  to  him  or  his 
heirs,  and  had  been  born  in  the  county  of 
Warwick  or  Gloucester,  or  have  dwelt  there 
for  five  years  before ; and  in  case  there  were 
none  hurt  in  the  wars,  then  other  poor  men 
of  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and  divers  other  places,  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
where  they  had  their  abode  last;  these  men 
were  to  have  liveries,  viz.  gowns  of  blue  cloth, 
with  a ragged  staff  embroidered  on  the  left 
sleeve,  and  not  to  go  into  the  town  without 
them.  Besides  this  hospital  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester’s  foundation,  there  is  another  without 
the  West  Gate,  in  part  of  the  buildings  some- 
time belonging  to  the  guild,  wherein  are  eight 
poor  women,  who  have  1 /.  14s.  8 d.  payable 
amongst  them  by  even  portions,  once  per 
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quarter,  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Puckering’s  estate  ; 
they  also  receive  clothing  for  two  years  in 
December,  from  the  bailiff  of  Warwick  and 
minister  of  St.  Mary’s,  provided  for  them  by  a 
bequest  of  8/.  per  annum,  payable  out  of  Sir 
Thomas  Puckering’s  estate. 

The  West  Gate  is  an  edifice  of  considerable 
antiquity  having  a beautiful  groined  stone 
roof ; its  west  front  is  extremely  plain.  Ad- 
joining to  the  gate,  on  the  east  side,  are  the 
foundation  arches  of  St.  James’s  chapel. 
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VIEW  OF  STONEHENGE. 


All  authors  agree  in  supposing  that  the? 
earliest  monumental  memorials  and  structures 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  are 
those  we  at  this  day  have  still  before  us.  There 
are  many  striking  instances,  though  they 
generally  are  confined  to  two  specimens  of 
this  natural  art,  namely  upright  stones  either 
single  or  placed  together  in  various  designs,  or 
upright  stones,  so  disposed  as  to  bear  other 
stones  laid  horizontally  upon  their  tops;  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  one  surprizing  effort 
to  this  purpose,  which  in  great  part  still 
remains ; all  wonderful  Stonehenge ! They 
must  have  had  among  them  some  very  asto- 
nishing erections,  far  beyond  any  thing  which 
we  at  present  can  conceive ; vain  have  been 
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the  attempts  to  prove  the  real  purposes  for 
which  these  piles  of  stones  were  originally 
raised  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; in  all 
likelihood  doubt  and  uncertainty  will  ever 
attend  such  investigations;  nevertheless,  owing 
their  origin  to  our  forefathers,  (at  a period  ere 
foreign  arts  took  place)  they  undoubtedly 
claim  the  name  of  British  architecture. 

Writers  of  former  ages  and  our  own  times, 
have  constantly  been  engaged  in  tracing  its 
origin,  use,  and  design — but  in  vain.  One  of 
the  greatest  architects  of  the  last  century  used 
much  study  and  labour  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
learned  divine,  conspicuous  for  his  knowledge 
in  antiquities,  undermined  that  system  which 
the  former  had  raised.  Whoever  in  future 
tries  the  same  adventurous  task  will  still 
behold  Stonehenge  as  a phenomenon,  but  in 
a far  different  light  from  that  in  which  his  pre- 
decessors have  seen  it ; thus  almost  realizing 
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the  received  opinion,  that  supernatural  agents 
erected  this  most  surprizing  object,  and  that  as 
protecting  genii  of  their  hallowed  spot,  they 
still  hover  round,  and  by  delusive  arts  lead 
each  beholder  into  the  labyrinth  of  wild  con- 
jecture, and  perplexity. 

The  circumstance  of  the  stones  being  in  a 
tapering  state  towards  the  top,  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  in  a natural  way.  the  force  of 
various  winds,  the  effects  of  weather  at  different 
seasons,  the  rain  acting  on  the  upper  parts, 
the  drippings  from  their  horizontal  stones,  &c. 
therefore,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  presuming  too 
far  to  make  the  restored  elevation  of  each 
upright  stone  a perpendicular  pilaster,  and  the 
horizontal  stone,  placed  on  the  larger  stones, 
their  architrave,  thus  not  only  giving  a beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  art  itself,  in  that  early 
period  of  time  when  we  generally  believe  this 
structure  to  have  been  erected,  but  at  the  same 
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time  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  astonishing 
abilities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
island. 

We  may  ask  what  part  of  the  kingdom 
produced  these  stones  ? how  brought  to  their 
present  situation  ? in  what  manner  elevated  ? 
and  wonderful  to  contemplate  ! what  mecha- 
nical powers  lifted  the  horizontal  stones  in 
the  air,  and  placed  them  in  that  order  in 
which  we  now  see  them  ? here  imagination 
must  shrink  from  the  enquiry;  however,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  though  ages  have  passed, 
since  that  era  of  architecture  when  Stone- 
henge flourished,  yet  still  the  mind  of  man 
might  shine  with  the  same  radiancy  then 
as  at  the  present  moment,  not  only  in  this  our 
sublime  art,  but  in  every  other  science  which 
heaven  has  bestowed  on  this  sublunary  world. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  GATE  AT  WORCESTER. 


In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  the  city  of 
Worcester  was  defended  by  a strong  wall,  with 
six  gates  at  the  principal  entrances  of  it,  viz. 
the  Fore-Gate,  Water-Gate,  St.  Martin’s-Gate, 
Friars-Gate,  Sidbury-Gate,  and  Frog-Gate. 
The  city  workhouse  is  situated  on  the  east  side, 
and  Berkeley’s  hospital  on  the  west,  of  the  site 
of  the  Fore-Gate,  it  divided  the  Fore-Gate- 
street  at  the  south  end  from  the  city,  from 
thence  it  passed  in  a direct  line  to  the  east  end 
of  the  Gaol-lane,  facing  Lowesmore,  and  pas- 
sing along  Queen-street  it  joins  St.  Martin’s- 
Gate  ; from  which,  bounding  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city  to  the  Block-house  fields,  it  joins 
the  Friars-Gate,  which  stood  near  the  bridge 
going  into  the  Block-house  fields  from  out 
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of  Friar-street,  from  tlience  it  passes  along 
to  Sidbury-Gate,  from  whose  south  side  it 
nearly  forms  a triangle,  including  in  its  next 
point  St.  Peter’s  Church,  its  equiangle  termi- 
nating at  Frog- Gate,  and  forming  an  oblong 
square,  being  open  to  the  north-east  side  in 
the  manner  of  a court,  in  all  about  150  paces  ; 
it  joins  the  south  side  of  King  Edgar’s  tower, 
in  the  college  precincts  ; it  then  passes  irregu- 
larly to  the  Priory-Gate,  continuing  along 
the  river  side  to  the  verge  of  the  precincts 
north,  where  it  was  discontinued,  or  in  several 
small  divisions,  till  it  reached  the  bridge,  from 
whose  tower,  standing  on  the  east  end,  it 
joined  the  Water-Gate,  commonly  called  Cle- 
ment’s-Gate,  adjoining  to  the  tower  of  St. 
Clement’s  church,  from  whose  north  side  it 
directed  its  course,  bounding  the  city  north- 
ward, till  it  again  joined  the  Fore-Gate.  This 
wall,  in  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  entirely 
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demolished  by  CromwelPs  soldiers,  and  out  of 
the  six  gates,  only  two  remain,  viz.  Sidbury- 
Gate  and  St.  MartiiTs-Gate.  The  north  and 
east  parts  of  the  wall  are  still  to  be  traced  very 
perfect,  but,  in  almost  all  the  other  parts,  en- 
tirely obliterated.  The  tower,  which  stood  on 
the  bridge,  has  been  pulled  down  many  years 
since,  being  old  and  ruinous,  and  withal  an 
i ncumbrance. — Green’s  JV orcester. 
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